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Notes of the Week 


“B LUFF!” It was with this revealing word 
that Mr. Lloyd George himself characterized 
his attitude towards Germany when he was 
reminded how in 1921 he had threatened her 
with very much the same course of action as 
M. Poincaré is now pursuing in the Ruhr. 
Everybody, it may be said, puts up a bluff now and 
again, but it may be doubted whether any responsible 
statesman ever admitted, at any rate with the unblush- 
ing hardihood of the ex-Premier, that he had been 
guilty of such a thing when dealing with a question 
of really enormous political importance. Bluff is thus 
a word to which a certain sinister historical signifi- 
cance has now been given. Nor is Mr. Lloyd George 
being allowed to forget it, for whenever occasion 
serves in Parliament, it is brought to his recollection. 
The point to note as regards this particular incident 
is that if he practised a bluff, as he confesses he did, 
on Germany in 1921, he should be the last person to 
deny to M. Poincaré the right to play the same game 
when, convinced that Germany in her turn was bluffing, 
he called that bluff by proceeding to occupy the Ruhr. 


RUMOURS OF THE RUHR 

Though there has been a prodigious quantity of 
rumours of impending negotiations between France and 
Germany, which have had their reflection in a remark- 
able rise in the value of the franc, there does not appear 
to be much, if any, solid foundation for them. It 
would seem, however, to be the case that an,attempt 


has been made from outside to forward a settlement— 
that is, if we may judge from a fresh official French 
statement that any effort at mediation will be regarded 
as a ‘‘ hostile act.’” We may note that there is an 
idea in France that the peace-action of Belgium indi- 
cated by the Brussels Conference was inspired by 
Britain. The only event of consequence that has 
occurred in the occupied territory during the week 
has been the shooting of Smeets, the head of the 
Separatist movement in the Rhineland. The French 
Press has been accusing the British authorities at 
Cologne of not being sufficiently keen in effecting the 
arrest of the assailant, though the reverse is the fact. 
This is another unpleasant sign of the influence on 
some French minds of the relative weakness of England 
in her army, her navy, and especially her air forces. 
As regards the Ruhr, it surely is time that repara- 
tions should be materializing in a very heavy tonnage 
of coal and coke going into France. Ten weeks have 
passed since the occupation began, but we hear nothing 
of it. 


THE CONFERENCE ON TURKEY 

It is to be hoped that the experts now at work in 
London on the counter-proposals of the Turks will 
speedily finish their business. It should not be so 
very difficult if, while the Allied front is maintained, 
counsels of moderation prevail. This is the way to 
meet the somewhat intransigent attitude that is again 
being taken at Angora, no doubt for the special pur- 
pose of impressing the Allies. As we understand the 
matter, the question of Mosul does not arise at present, 
but is reserved for discussion in the future solely by 
Britain and Turkey. Apart from the promise made by 
the Prime Minister that documents concerning the 
pledges given to the Arabs will be published, the 
debate on Iraq in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
served no purpose other than to show once more how 
general is the desire to cut our losses in Mesopotamia 
so far as we honourably can, and to reaffirm the fact 
that until we have a definite settlement with the Turks 
about Mosul, no reduction of our strength in that region 
can be considered—a thing that must be obvious to 
everybody. 


A REAL REPARATION SETTLEMENT 


At least and at last one reparations settlement has 
been made that has every appearance of being defini- 
tive, and this all the more because the settlement is a 
friendly one. After various negotiations, in the course 
of which the sum claimed against her was reduced to 
an amount which she accepted as reasonable and within 
her means, Bulgaria, the first former enemy country 
to come to terms finally about reparations, has 
agreed to pay about twenty-two millions sterling, by 
annual instalments extending over sixty years. The 
instalment for this year is £200,000. To secure these 
payments Bulgaria has placed her Customs revenue 
at the disposal of the Inter-Allied Commission. We 
understand that the settlement was achieved largely 
owing to the good sense of M. Stambulisky, the 
Premier, who resolutely set his face against a policy 
of obstruction. He is determined to get his country 
on its feet again as speedily as possible. Here, at any 
rate, is a cheering sign of the return to sanity. 
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LABOUR AND ROYALTY 


Mr. Clynes is to be congratulated on the good feel- 
ing, good sense and good form of his reply, at a 
meeting at Redhill on Tuesday, to petty and ill-bred 
criticism of his social relations with the King. As 
he reminded his hecklers, this country is not a republic, 
and the Throne is as much a part of the Constitution 
as the House of Commons. Were Labour representa- 
tives so churlish and foolish as to reject the King’s 
gracious hospitality and otherwise to hold aloof from 
him, they would be guilty of a double error. In the 
first place, they would be failing in the duty they owe 
to their constituents, by neglecting opportunities of 
keeping the King in touch with Labour sentiment. In 
the second place, they would be falling short in their 
general duty as citizens, through disrespect towards 
that figure in which are symbolized our national political 
ideals. With very few and insignificant exceptions, 
Labour leaders have no disposition to such unman- 
nerly and short-sighted conduct, and the cheers with 
which the audience at Redhill received the King’s name 
are adequate comment on the pretensions of those who 
questioned Mr. Clynes to express Labour feeling 
towards the Throne. 


THE PARTY FUNDS 


There never has been any “ situation ’’ about the 
Conservative Party Funds since the day when Lord 
Farquhar differed from Mr. Bonar Law on the subject 
of their distribution. The appointment of Lord 
Younger as treasurer automatically removes Lord 
Farquhar, and makes his resignation unnecessary. 
People who hope for a scandal and a peep into the 
sacrosanct mysteries of Party funds will be disap- 
pointed ; and subscribers who have been waiting for an 
assurance that their contributions will be used for the 
purposes of Conservatism only, can forward their 
subscriptions to Lord Younger with an easy mind. 


AN EX-COMMUNIST ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Signor Mussolini has the great merit of knowing his 
own mind and of expressing himself in unmistakable 
terms. It is well known that he was once a Communist, 
that the conviction grew upon him that he was wrong, 
and that Fascism was the result. On Sunday at Rome 
he addressed the delegates at the opening of the second 
meeting of the International Chamber of Conference, 
and we can imagine no more striking commentary on 
Mr. Snowden’s attack on Capitalism than the follow- 
ing words which the Italian Prime Minister uttered in 
the course of his speech: ‘‘ A Government which wants 
clearly to uplift its own people from the after-war crisis 
must give free play to private enterprise, and forgo any 
measure of State control or State paternalism, which 
may perhaps satisfy the demagogy of the Left, but, as 
shown by experience, will in the long run turn out to 
be absolutely fatal both to the interest and the economic 
development of the country.’’ He went on to allude to 
what had taken place in Russia, but probably none of 
his hearers forgot that Italy herself had had her own 
disastrous Communistic experiments, from which, 
indeed, Mussolini is Reaction Incarnate. 


POLITICAL PREJUDICE 


Are we prejudiced or is Mr. Chamberlain? In his 
speech at Birmingham last Monday he said that events 
since the election had confirmed him in the decision 
which he and his friends took at the Carlton Club. We 
on the other hand have frequently rejoiced that in the 
Ruhr, at Lausanne, and even’here in England, Mr. Bonar 
Law’s policy has been substituted for that of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Now, however, we realize that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s inspiration no longer comes from Birmingham 
but from Wales. Where else could he have found the 
following gem of wisdom? ‘‘ Nothing was more dan- 
gerous than a policy of drift. Any decision was better 
than no decision ; any policy was better than no policy.” 
That, we believe, was the excuse made for Mr. Lloyd 


George’s mistakes in the war by certain newspapers 
and by that mythical embodiment of all folly (whom we 
are thankful to say we have never met) the Man in the 
Street. How Mr. Chamberlain would have fussed had 
he been at Rome when Fabius was saving the State by 
his policy of masterly inactivity ! 


STRIKES 


Regrettable as it is that in no less than six important 
industries disputes as to wages or hours of work are 
in existence, we hope H.M. Government will not con. 
sider that they are called upon to intervene. Neither 
side will come to an agreement as long as they have 
any reason to suppose that by holding their ground 
some deus ex machina from Whitehall will come to their 
rescue. Readers of the SaturDay REvIEw will appre- 
ciate the point made by the building operatives that 
before their wages are reducei an attempt should be 
made to bring down the cost of building materials. We 
have exposed at some length and in detail the artificial 
methods by which these prices are kept up, and_ con- 
sider this point of the first importance. The miners’ 
strike in South Wales is part of the old campaign of 
unionists to coerce non-unionists into joining their 
organization, complicated by a struggle between the 
Mechanical Workers’ Union and the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. We should have thought the time had come when 
some employer would have the courage to take a firm 
stand beside non-unionist labour. 


LIBERAL REUNION 


Various Liberal leaders have recently exchanged 
amenities. Mr. Lloyd George has perhaps been a little 
less attractive than he thought. Mr. Asquith has been 
as dignified as was expected; Sir John Simon has been 
a little frigid and Sir Alfred Mond a little gushing. But 
the rank and file of the party are drifting together. 
There is a general feeling on the Conservative benches 
in the House of Commons that a strong and united 
Liberal party would be good for Parliament and the 
country. Conservatives feel about the Liberal party 
to-day what the Allies felt about France in 1814. They 
want the Liberal party strong, but not too strong ; and 
they would like to feel that it could form an alternative 
Government and thus save the country from the Labour 
party. The debate on Socialism has given Sir Alfred 
Mond an admirable opportunity, which he has admir- 
ably taken. The debate itself produced an atmosphere 
of harmony among all sections of Liberals and allowed 
a harassed Conservative Front Bench almost to 
assume the attitude of spectators. The Liberal peers 
have set the example of uniting to choose a leader, and 
we look forward to the Liberal Commoners shortly 
imitating their example. 


EMPIRE CONSOLIDATION 

Though Lord Strathspey was not very happily in- 
spired in the terms in which he pressed the question of 
Empire consolidation on the Government, he usefully 
elicited from the Duke of Devonshire assurances that 
the Government have in mind ‘‘ very far-reaching 
proposals,’’ by which, after their consideration by the 
Empire statesmen and economic authorities at the 
forthcoming conferences, trade and the development 
of the Empire’s natural resources should be greatly 
bettered and Imperial unity furthered. The number of 
Imperial questions which can fairly be described !s 
large. Besides trade problems and those of emigra- 
tion from this country to the Dominions, there are 
pressing questions of defence. Delay in dealing with 
these last is particularly dangerous, for the forces and 
organizations created during the war are being every- 
where diminished. In Australia, for instance, no less 
than twenty out of thirty-three naval units were paid 
off last year, and many battalions of the land forces 
had ceased to have more than a nominal existence. Not 
only in the Dominions but in India also reduction 1s 
the order of the day. It is eminently desirable that it 
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should be according to a definite, comprehensive 
scheme, related to the probable requirements of a 
common foreign policy. It'is to such practical ques- 
tions, not to the question of how representative 
machinery for the Empire shall be devised, that atten- 
tion should be directed. The machinery is to be 
evolved from co-operative work on the practical 
problems, not to be imposed on the Empire to satisfy 
the logic of constitution-mongers. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE MIDDLEMAN 


It is a good thing that so much attention generally 
is being focused on the deplorable position of the 
agricultural industry, and we welcome the Prime 
Minister’s statement that the Government’s ameliorat- 
ing measures will be brought before Parliament very 
svon. It is abundantly plain that they will not come 
too soon. Meanwhile we desire to give all the 
prominence we can to some wor«s that seem to us very 
important, which were spoken the other day by Sir 
Robert Sanders, the Minister of Agriculture, when 
supporting the second reading of the Merchandise 
Marks Bill, a measure for differentiating by 
appropriate marks foreign produce from home produce 
—eggs, for instance. The opponents of the Bill took 
the line that it was against the interests of the con- 
sumer. Sir Robert had no difficulty in showing that 
(to quote his own words) ‘‘ the opposition to the Bill 
was not a consumer’s but a middleman’s stunt.’’ This 
went to the root of the matter. We do not say that 
the middleman is the ruin of agriculture in this country, 
but we do say that his exactions, whether from the 
farmer or the consumer, are intolerable. We hope 
that Departmental Committee’s report on him is ready. 


THE WORKINGS OF DEMOCRACY 


In his remarks in opposition to Lord Beauchamp’s 
Bill for introducing the alternative vote at Parlia- 
mentary elections, Lord Curzon said that our present 
system worked very well, and that this was all the 
more evident when it was compared with other systems, 
whose chief feature was proportional representation. 
This is well illustrated by the elections just held in 
Yugo-Slavia, where no fewer than thirty-two parties 
or groups went to the polls, most of the groups getting 
some members in because of the proportional system, 
with the result that unless a sufficient number of 
members can abate their particularism to form a 
coalition there can be no Government. In Yugo-Slavia 
such a combination is probable, but there are several 
other Continental countries where the greatest diffi- 
culty is found in obtaining the necessary agreement. 
Experience, in fact, shows that it is far easier for various 
groups to unite to defeat a Government than to form 
and support one. Such is democracy! We are, of 
course, aware that the group system has its origin 
partly in men trying to find their feet in bewildering 
new conditions, but so far it has proved an unmitigated 
evil. ‘* Representative ’’ institutions only seem to work 
when they are unrepresentative. 


TREATIES AND THE DOMINIONS 

Since we drew attention a fortnight ago to the dan- 
gerous precedent set by the negotiation and signing 
of a treaty by Canada, qua Canada, with the United 
States, it has been disclosed that a significant turn to 
the whole question has been given by the action of the 
American Senate. Briefly, the question involved is 
whether the Dominions have the power to make 
treaties on their own account. We do not admit that 
they have this power, but even if they had, that would 
rot give them the power to commit Britain and other 
parts of the Empire. Canada’s contention with 
respect to the halibut. fishery treaty was that it dealt 
with a matter that concerned herself and the United 
States alone, and therefore was of interest to nobody 
else. She insisted, as the correspondence which has 
been published shows, that the British Ambassador at 
Washington should not sign this treaty, and she pre- 


vailed, for Sir Auckland Geddes did not sign it. But 
when the treaty came before the U.S. Senate that 
body ratified it only on the condition that its provisions 
were applied to the whole British Empire. In short, 
the treaty as it stood would appear to be dynamited. 
The plain truth is that Dominion independence in 
respect of treaties is not only incompatible with the 
maintenance of the Empire, but will not be recognized 
by the rest of the world. 


A LESSON FROM AUSTRIA 


Austria has just given a strong additional proof that 
she is resolute in her effort to recover. On the sug- 
gestion of the High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations, who is charged with the carrying out of the 
plan formulated last year, the Austrian Government 
has decided to reduce the number of Ministers from 
eleven to eight. The War Ministry is to disappear, and 
the Minister of the Interior will in future look after the 
army. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is to be done 
away with, and the Chancellor himself will be both 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister. These are drastic 
changes, but they wili make for economy—which is the 
greatest need of Austria. It is not only Austria, how- 
ever, that should practice and enforce economy. We 
can readily think of a country much nearer home which 
would do well to emulate the Austrian example—a 
country that has a super-abundance of Ministries and 
a Civil Service that is still far too large. What, for 
example, about the Ministry of Transport? And what 
about the costly futility of the Labour Exchanges? 


A DANGEROUS DECISION 


In his speech at the Primrose League banquet on 
Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said that ‘‘ all boundaries are fluid.’” We 
cannot help thinking that this expression applies to 
the frontiers of Poland, though these have just been 
set by the Ambassadors’ Conference. If ever there 
was a decision that contained in itself the seeds of 
future trouble of the most serious kind, it is this. The 
Conference, which now gives its sanction to annexa- 
tion in the case of Vilna and Eastern Galicia, leaves 
Poland in occupation, on its eastern side, of territory 
which is not Polish but Russian. To say nothing of 
Upper Silesia, this decision constitutes a Lithuanian 
irridenta, a Ukrainian or Ruthenian irridenta, and a 
Russian irridenta, all within Poland. It is impossible 
to believe that such a settlement will long endure; not 
in this way can there be a strong Poland. Of course 
all who are interested in this decision know that it was 
reached under the influence of France, who is giving 
large credits to Poland, and is receiving in return, apart 
from the political and the promised military support 
of that country, a very considerable, if not a controlling 
interest in the Galician oilfields. 


IRRESPONSIBLE INDIAN LEGISLATORS 


The defeat of the Government of India over the pro- 
posal to increase the salt tax sets in motion again the 
special powers by which the Viceroy ‘* certifies ” essen- 
tial legislation and secures its passing despite an 
adverse vote. Those powers are necessary ; but if they 
are to be used frequently, what happens to the sup- 
posedly educational experiment whereby Indians are to 
be trained for the responsibilities of self-government? 
Knowing that the most perverse vote will not bring 
administration to a stop, Indian politicians can afford 
to go on denying the Government funds. They may 
even expect some political advantage from a policy of 
forcing the Viceroy to ‘‘ certify” measures in every 
session. Where is the education in restraint provided 
by every genuine system of responsible government? 
That the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution provides no 
sound training in the sphere of Provincial legislation 
has been clear from the first, for Indian Ministers there 
are judged much less by their direction of the transferred 
departments, for which they are responsible, than by 
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their attitude towards the reserved departments, for 
which they are not responsible. Now it is being made 
evident that, as a means of political education, the 
experiment is equally ineffective in the sphere of legis- 
lation for India as a whole. Since the consequences of 
refusing funds do not fall on the Legislative Assembly, 
a negative vote becomes simply a gesture of protest, 
and there is nothing to check its repetition. 


PENNY POSTAGE 


Is it not more than time for a return to penny postage 
on letters? There are some matters, of which we 
believe this to be one, in which the financial cannot be 
the final argument. For what the Exchequer gains by 
high postal charges is at the cost of an art essential 
to civilization but declining through other causes and 
likely to become almost extinct if penalized financially. 
Telegraph and telephone have made modern man and 
woman quite sufficiently disinclined to write letters 
without taxation coming in to assist them. And 
letter-writing is not merely a trivial accomplishment ; 
the setting down of ideas on paper is for most people 
the only means of attaining to clearness of thought. 
What passes through the telephone is no more than 
what a modern Spanish poet has called ‘‘ the jabber 
of the human animal,’’ and though the telegram 
encourages brevity, that is achieved by mechanical 
omissions and not by any Tacitean condensation of 
phrase. The less we as a nation write letters, the 
more we shall lose in power of precise and agreeable 
expression, and, incidentally, the more muddled and 
productive of disputes will be our transaction of 
business. 


THE USES OF RICE 

Some cooks need to be reminded that there are other 
ways of serving rice than as a sodden mess, surround- 
ing a frustrated intention of curry; nor was it meant 
only, in the alternative, for rice pudding. A very 
moderate amount of skill applied to it will yield the 
various kinds of Rigotto, the various kinds of Oriental 
pilau, and several entremets; and, of course, rice is of 
great value in a large class of recipes for chicken, 
besides serving as a stuffing for certain vegetables 
farcis, notably pimentos. Next to Oriental cookery, 
Italian yields most of the meritorious rice preparations, 
the Risotto type already noted, rice Casalinga, and so 
forth. All Oriental rice dishes are best when made 
from Indian rice; the rest admit of other rice being 
used, but in every case the rice should be of the 
unpolished sort. The beautified rice of the average shop 
has been deprived of some of its food value and coated 
with gum and French chalk—substances more desirable, 
respectively, on envelopes and dancing floors than in the 
kitchen. Formule for Rigotto and some other rice pre- 
parations may be had on application to the Gastronomic 
Critic accompanied by a coupon and a_ stamped 
addressed envelope. 


LABOUR AND THE VINEYARD 


T is a long way from Plato to Mr. Snowden, but 
] last Tuesday’s debate shows how little progress has 

been made in the last twenty-three centuries in the 
theory of Socialism. We advise the Labour Party to 
desert, for a little, that dull, somewhat obscure 
German, Karl Marx, and turn to the adorable and 
luminous Greek philosopher. In the library of the 
House of Commons which shelters ‘ Das Kapital ’ they 
will doubtless find an excellent translation of the 
‘ Republic.’ Plato put his unerring, delicate finger on 
the central problem of Socialism—property and popula- 
tion. But both he and his select audience were as 
accustomed to thinking as the ordinary Labour member 
is to shouting. Sir Alfred Mond, in his brilliant reply 
to Mr. Snowden, agrees with Plato. It is fairly 
obvious to those accustomed to thinking, that if all 
property is to be owned and-administered by the State, 


its great rival, the family, must be, if not actually 
suppressed, strictly limited and controlled. In the 
‘ Republic’ only selected persons were allowed to 
marry at all; and their children, like all other forms of 
property, became the property and care of the State. 
To this Platonic doctrine, when put forward by Sir 
Alfred Mond on Tuesday, the Labour Party expressed 
dissent. -This only shows how little they understand 
the fundamentals of their case. It is far more obvious 
to-day than it was four hundred years B.c. that, if the 
State is to hold itself responsible to house decently 
every citizen and to find him adequate employment at 
good wages, it must control the number of people it 
has to house and employ. 

But Mr. Snowden is not interested in fundamentals; 
and quite frankly we are only interested in Mr. 
Snowden because he has many thousands of voters 
behind him. Otherwise he would be of no more 
importance than any of the other compassionate people 
who, throughout the ages, resting securely in the ark 
of individual enterprise, have sent forth a dove of 
inquiry over the waters of anarchy to discover a more 
delectable resting place, and have sighed when it 
returned with empty beak. But Mr. Snowden’s dis- 
ciples—those querulous, dissatisfied inhabitants of the 
noble palace built by their ancestors on the rock of 
individualism—they, we understand, because they 
criticize the interior decoration, or even the bathroom 
accommodation, are prepared to pull it down and re- 
build it ‘‘ nearer to their hearts’ desire’’ on the sands 
of State control. Such sentiments do as little credit 
to the Labour Party’s heart as to its head; and we 
find little consolation in the fact that Mr. Snowden is 
not going to do this all at once. He will proceed by 
steps. He will first of all destroy the reception rooms, 
where congregate those people we so seldom meet, 
the idle ‘ rich.’ But by some magical architecture, 
unknown to Wren or Michaelangelo, the attics will 
remain securely poised in the air. 

All this is very foolish; but it must be taken 
seriously when it becomes the programme of a great 
political party and is debated with solemnity in Parlia- 
ment. What are the grounds of Mr. Snowden’s 
astounding belief? On what does he rest his indict- 
ment of the present system? He assumes that the 
capitalist system is comparatively modern, while it is 
really very old. He confounds the capitalist and 
industrial systems, which are really quite distinct. He 
then attributes all the ills to which flesh is heir to the 
former, which, if he only knew, is an almost entirely 
beneficent force. May we remind Mr. Snowden that 
wicked capitalists like Mrs. Browning and Lord 
Shaftesbury saw the evils of the industrial system when 
it was little more than in its infancy; and since then 
the capitalist State has constantly been ameliorating 
it; that Mr. Snowden’s Conservative and Liberal 
colleagues are determined to continue that work, but 
that they cannot, as he would, suddenly alter men’s 
nature; and that they are constantly frustrated by the 
ignorance, prejudice and short sight of the very men 
whom Mr. Snowden feels called upon to champion. 

So much for Mr. Snowden’s grounds. We now 
come to his arguments, if he will allow us to be so 
vulgar as to descend from the general to the particular. 
He says that a man was only allowed access to the 
land on condition that he gave up everything the land 
produced except just sufficient to enable him to go on 
producing rent. What an urban remark, what ignor- 
ance! It is time Mr. Snowden learnt that the un- 
fortunate rural landowner in this country does not in 
general receive anything that can strictly be called 
rent at all. What he really receives is a quite modest 
rate of interest on the capital sunk in improvements 
and buildings. But we will not bore our readers by 


taking them through Mr. Snowden’s stuff seriatim. 
His arguments reduce themselves to this: that since 
Germany, in spite of vast armaments and organization, 
lost the war, General Ludendorf would have done 
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better had his men been equipped with bows and 
arrows. For capital is as necessary to the worker as 
weapons to a soldier. Has Mr. Snowden ever looked 
on the bright side of capital? Has he ever considered 
that it is owing to the energy and foresight of the 
capitalist that over forty millions of people are able to 
live in these insignificant islands at all; and that not in 
penury, but for the vast majority in a kind of rough 
plenty, which in former ages people would hardly have 
imagined? Let him consider that his supporters in 
the country can only eat their daily bread because 
long-headed capitalists are clever enough to be able to 
sell, six months ahead in markets thousands of miles 
away, tons of cotton goods, or coal, or tinplates, at 
a penny or so less than their foreign competitors. 
Let him consider the wonder and complexity of the 
instrument on which he desires to set rough and 
ignorant hands; and let him pause. 

But we take it that Mr. Snowden is of the race of 
fanatics, on whom argument has as much effect as 
water on a duck’s back. Not for him does history 
unfold her panorama. To him no grace flows from the 
vicarious sacrifice of ‘‘ Holy Russia ’’ on the altar of 
social experiment. In vain did Lenin reign. And yet 
if we are not mistaken it was his own wife who was 
allowed, Orpheus-like, to descend to the very threshold 
of horror, and come back. We are not of those who 
are prepared calmly to wait till experiment in our own 
country convinces Mr. Snowden’s stubborn intellect. 
We should like to see honest men up and doing 
before rogues come into their own. 


A CALL TO CONSERVATIVES 


E hope that the appointment of Colonel the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson and Admiral Sir Reginald 


Hall to succeed Lord Younger and Sir Malcolm 
Fraser is the prelude to a real effort on the part of the 
Conservative Party to grapple with the question of its 
organization. Not that Lord Younger neglected this 
duty : on the contrary, all Conservatives know that no 
man could do more for his party than he has done, and 
the person who takes his place will have no easy task. 
We believe that the combination of Colonel Jackson 
and Admiral Hall ought to prove an excellent one. We 
were sorry to see that one Conservative newspaper, in 
referring to Colonel Jackson, spoke of his cricket record 
as though it were his principal qualification for this 
extremely important post. That is just the kind of 
thing that does Conservatism so much harm. Politics, 
whatever they may be elsewhere, are no longer a game 
in England, and people who regard them as a game 
will be bound to lose. Of course Colonel Jackson’s 
record in cricket will stand him in good stead in the 
organization of the Conservative Party; but he has 
many other qualifications besides that. Admiral Hall, 
for the first time since he took over the onerous but 
unpleasant duties of Director of Naval Intelligence dur- 
ing the war, will have a real opportunity of showing his 
capacity as a constructive organizer. People who 
think of him as a kind of arch spy-hunter should be 
reminded of his unique career as a naval officer, when 
he showed a power of what can only be called idealistic 
discipline and of easy but secure organization, which 
was the direct outcome of a very strong and winning 
personality. English people should not forget, and 
will not be allowed to forget while we have 
the means of reminding them, that Sir Reginald 
Hall was the teacher and trainer and_inspirer 
of that noble ship’s company that paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the Queen Mary. What he and Colonel 
Jackson do not know about team work can hardly be 
worth knowing. 

This is the more fortunate, because among the rank 
and file of the party, and particularly in the local associa- 
tions in the constituencies, the organization of Con- 
servatism is certainly not as efficient as it should be. 
We return to this matter again because it is in our 


view the first and most urgent problem that faces Con- 
servatives to-day. As we said recently, we refuse to 
believe that the mandate given to the Government by 
the country last November has been weakened; we 
cannot read into the regrettable defeats of ex-Ministers 
at recent by-elections anything more significant than the 
inevitable results of a blunder in tactics. The country 
still wants a Conservative Government. But the 
by-elections did prove—and, as such, the results may in 
the end be all to the good—the perils of inadequate 
organization and propaganda and of the failure to pre- 
sent a complete and sufficient Conservative policy to 
the electors. The Conservative Party might profitably 
learn a lesson here from the Labour Party. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that almost every Labour voter 
is an active worker in his Party’s cause. Can Con- 
servative voters make the same boast? The activities 
of the Labour Party in the constituencies are admirably 
organized, and untiring ; the Party is furthering its ends 
by every possible means, and leaving no stone unturned 
in preparing itself for power. Let us remember that 
its avowed purpose, so often reiterated by its members 
in the House, is to ‘*‘ smash ’’ things; the supersession 
of the Capitalist system has this week been openly and 
even ostentatiously avowed by the whole party as its 
chief aim. The issue is plain. Liberalism is at 
the moment still disunited, but reunion cannot much 
longer be delayed by consideration for the amour propre 
of its assorted leaders, and its members are seeing to it 
that their condition when the next General Election 
comes will be much healthier than at the last. The 
opponents of Conservatism, in fact, are hardworking, 
confident, and enthusiastic; and in the struggle for 
supremacy there are no alternatives to these qualities. 
It is a truism to say that a party cannot stand still; it 
must either progress or slip backwards. It is of no 
use for Conservatives to sit and wait for the plums to 
drop into their laps : they must shake the tree. 

The first essential for progress in the constituencies 
is the definition of a clear Conservative policy. It is 
obviously impossible to carry on propaganda without 
having something to propagate. In this respect Con- 
servatism is at the present time admittedly at a disad- 
vantage compared with ifs opponents. Its programme, 
which the needs of the time demand shall be largely 
negative, is not so showy as those of its rivals. The 
sugared cakes of the Labour Party are likely at first 
sight to make a greater superficial appeal to a large 
body of the electorate—particularly to the working 
classes—than the bread-and-scrape offered by the 
present Government—at all events until the cakes have 
been tried. Bread-and-scrape is undoubtedly the right 
fare for the country to-day; we have had more cakes 
and ale than we can afford. But just because of its 
dullness to jaded palates the need for such diet must be 
adequately explained to the people. The British work- 
ing classes have a deep strain of Conservatism in their 
blood, and, properly cultivated, they should be one of 
the staunchest assets of the party. Care for their 
rights, and the furtherance by all legitimate means of 
true democracy, have always been, and of course still 
are, two of the first concerns of Conservatism. But it 
is necessary to explain to these people what Conserva- 
tism really stands for—as distinct from what it is mis- 
represented by its opponents to mean—and to keep the 
ideas and ideals of Conservatism constantly before the 
minds of the country. If Conservatism is worth voting 
for it is worth working for. Tranquillity may be very 
proper just now as a policy in Parliament; as a policy 
in the constituencies it is fatal. 

We are certain that at the present time not enough 
trouble is being taken.. The supremacy of the party is 


‘taken too much for granted and things are left to look 


after themselves. If Conservatism is really a living 
faith—as we believe and know it to be—this seems a 
strange way indeed of upholding it. A little time and 
trouble, if need be a little money, expended by every 
professing Conservative in the cause he affects, would 
be in the nature of an insurance against the risk of 
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those things in life he most values being taken away 
from him. There is a lamentable apathy abroad among 
just those people who have most to lose by the defeat— 
if it should come—of Conservatism. Every man will- 
ingly insures his property against loss by fire or bur- 
glary, but to very many it does not seem to have 
occurred to insure it against loss by State con- 
fiscation. The time and money involved in the out- 
lay are as nothing compared to the safeguards they will 
effect. But if the outlay is not made, and made widely 
and soon, not only will Conservatism be doomed for a 
generation, but individual Conservatives will awake 
from their lethargy to find their liberties and privileges 
gone, their savings appropriated, their property 
snatched from them—everything they most cherish 
lost. And they will have only themselves to blame. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
Lordon, March 22, 1923 


F poverty brings us strange bedfellows, economy 

reduces us to even stranger shifts. Among these, 

the proposal to charge sixpence for admission to 
the British Museum, in the hope thereby of securing 
six thousand pounds of annual revenue, strikes me as 
among the strangest and most ignoble. A Govern- 
ment committed, as ours is, to a policy of strict 
economy, and forced to seek every possible means of 
ensuing it, is confronted with a problem by which 
saving is divided into two very definite kinds: one 
effective and highly inconvenient, the other convenient 
but extremely ineffective. The first is National Saving ; a 
saving of something which is running to waste through- 
out the national system at the expense of some 
department. It is inconvenient to the department, and 
effective for the nation. It is by this kind of economy 
that the saving of thousands of millions of the country’s 
resources is effected. The second kind of saving is 
departmental saving at the expense of the nation ; some- 
thing, that is to say, that is convenient to a Department 
of State and inconvenient to the people as a whole. 
Of this kind is the British Museum proposal; and with 
all the sympathy in the world for a Government that 
is very honestly trying to effect economies, I cannot 
but regard it as a mean and sorry expedient. It is a 
merely departmental economy, whereby the accounts 
of one establishment may be benefited by a few 
thousands. It is less even than that; for it appears 
that the British Museum Trustees, called upon by the 
Treasury to reduce their expenditure by £5,000 
annually, proposed instead that they should inflict this 
petty fine on the public by which it is hoped to bring 
in the desired amount. 


* * * 


Some sense of proportion is surely lacking in those 
who would, for the sake of £6,000 problematical 
revenue to be added to the National Budget, erect a 
barrier at the entrance to the British Museum. The 
cost of this pitiful economy is national in the sense 
that every poor soul who comes to drink at the living 
fount of knowledge so nobly enshrined at the British 
Museum would pay a tax out of all proportion to that 
paid by him who goes to amuse himself at some fount 
of befuddlement, mis-called amusement. If there was 
ever a thing that belonged to the people of England, 
in the sense that things that we love belong to us, it 
is the treasure house of the British Museum. Such 
institutions are the holy wells of our day. None but 
the genuine pilgrim resorts to them; none but is the 
better for them. To put up a toll bar at their doors 
is but to punish and prevent those whom we should 
most wish to encourage, while it does nothing to solve 
our economic dilemma. Beside the annual sum that 


separates us from national prosperity, reckoned in 
thousands of millions, how. insignificant is the possible 
product of this mean tax! 


The abolition of a single 


superfluous departmental chief in any one of half a 
dozen Government offices, with his attendant retinue, 
would save more than could ever be earned at the 
doors of the British Museum. Let us keep our 
braveries of State, our grand uniforms, our dignities 
and rituals, our external symbols of pride and honour; 
but for Heaven’s sake let us keep also the pride of a 
nation which throws open its temples of treasure and 
of learning, furnished by men who never counted 
cost or reckoned reward, to those whose need is greatest 
and whose power to pay lies in their lives and not in 
their pockets. We are not bankrupt yet. A 
country that can afford to pay its Members of Parlia- 
ment can afford to keep the doors of the British 


Museum open. 
* * 


I am among those who regret the passing of our 
historic railway companies, and who look with doubt 
on the chances of any great improvement or increase 
in efficient public service in the amalgamation of already 
huge administrative units. The old honourable pride 
and rivalry among the different companies was a very 
real thing; it is a good and stimulating thing in every 
kind of enterprise; and no amount of paper economies 
and theoretical advantages can ever quite replace it. 
But the railway combination, with our momentary 
passion for everything that approaches in size and 
unwieldiness a State Department, is already an accom- 
plished fact, and we must hope for the best. But why, 
oh why, the ‘‘ London Midland and Scottish ’’ as the 
new name for the combined London and North 
Western, Midland and Caledonian Railways? In 
these great national divisions the word ‘‘ London ” 
might surely have been omitted, and the groups might 
well have been named simply ‘‘ North Western,” 
North Eastern,’’ ‘*‘ Western,’’ ‘* Eastern’’ and 
‘* Southern.’’ But if the more precise designations 
are required, surely this group might simply have been 
entitled ‘‘ North Western ’—as a majestic match to 
the old-fashioned grandeur of ‘‘ Great Western.’’ The 
inclination of our island on the map includes Scotland 
inevitably in such a title. Or (if London and Scotland 
must be honoured) why not ‘‘London and Caledonian’’? 
But there, these things are never rightly done, and the 
right people are never consulted, but left to make their 
ineffectual protests afterwards. — 


VILLAGE FUNDAMENTALS 
By Maurice HEWLETT 


HE gardener told my housekeeper, and she told 

| “me, that the policeman’s wife had a baby. I said, 
‘‘Splendid !’’ or ‘‘Good !’’—it was one or the other 
—which will show that I knew what I was about. To 
have said less than that—to have said simply, ‘‘ Oh,” 
or ‘‘ Why not?” would have been to fail in tact. For 
in the village we take such a thing as a baby seriously. 
We call it Increase, not a baby, in the old fashion, and 
disregard the new probability that, while it may be so 
in one sense, there are several in which it may well be 
called Decrease. When a patriarch’s—or, I should say 
here, a Druid’s—wife had a baby, both she and the 
Druid knew that, barring accidents, it would work for 
him, if it was a boy, and in due course bring in a wife 
of its own, and Increase of its own—all to work for the 
Druid until he died. Or, if it was a girl, he would sell 
it to a neighbouring Druid for measures of corn or 
heads of cattle. Increase then all round, however it 
turned out. But it is different now. We have the 
name without the thing. If it is a boy, as in fact the 
policeman’s is, it will be no use to him until it is fifteen, 
and not much then. Suppose it gets a job somewhere 
handy, it will pay its mother, say, five shillings a week 
—a bare subsistence. At twenty, if still living at home, 
that may be increased to ten shillings. Clothes and a 
motor-bike will somehow come out of the rest. Precious 
little Increase there. And soon after twenty it will 
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marry and disappear from the household. But still the 
village holds by the old fashion, and calls a boy-baby 
Increase. I have heard ‘girls dignified by the same 
title, though it is not so invariable. Yet there is more 
chance of a girl proving useful to her parents than of a 
boy’s being so. It depends entirely on the mother, 
whether as the child grows up it finds out that she won’t 
stand any nonsense. There are still such mothers left 
—I know two or three ; but their numbers diminish with 
every additional nonsense that crops up. 

Not only do we take babies seriously, but we take 
each other so. The first is enforced upon us by custom, 
which is simply the unwritten village law; the other 
comes about by circumstance, which provides that 
whether we like it or not—and, on the whole, I am 
pretty sure that we do like it—we are simply a large 
family. I don’t necessarily mean that everybody is 
related to everybody else, though as a matter of fact he 
is, but rather that everybody, from the time he was 
anybody, has always known everybody else intimately ; 
called him or her by his Christian name—within limits— 
known the exact state of his wardrobe, the extent of his 
earnings, the state of his pocket ; what he had for din- 
ner, or will have to-morrow, where he has been, what he 
was doing, whom he is courting, or by whom 
is courted—and so on. I should fail entirely 
to make plain the sense in which this extreme 
and (to a townsman) extraordinary intimacy must 
be understood if I had not in_ reserve one 
crowning example of it, beyond which I defy anybody 
to carry intimacy. It is, then, the plain and literal fact 
that everybody in the village knows, or can find out, 
exactly the amount, condition, value and period of recur- 
rence of everybody else’s underwear. There is no 
exception to that. It is, it can be, it must be exposed 
to view and subject to criticism every Monday afternoon 
in the garden of every cottage. When you have a 
community with such a mutual knowledge among its 
members, how can you help their taking each other 
seriously ? 

Two of the fundamentals of village life have been 
expounded, I hope : Custom, which is the Law, and says 
that what you did the day before yesterday is sanction 
for doing it the day after tomorrow; that, and exact 
mutual knowledge of your own and your neighbours’ 
affairs. There is a third: common poverty. Every- 
body is poor—or if he is not, he must seem so. That is 
invariable, for where everyone is poor, and everyone’s 
affairs known to everyone else, a very jealous eye is 
kept for any variation from the standard. Poverty— 
and by poverty I mean the state where you never have 
quite enough for the week’s expenses, are never more 
than a week’s pay off ‘‘ the Parish,” and have to trust 
to windfalls for mere necessaries—that kind of poverty 
is a state which can only be borne in company. In 
the village it is the general state, and while that is so 
the villagers will put up, it seems, with almost any- 
thing. Custom, which assures them that it was like 
that for their forefathers, enables them to accept their 
continual privations. I dare say there is nobody in the 
village, of cottage rank, who has ever known an ordin- 
ary day when he was not hungry after a meal. They 
say that that is good for you. My only comment is, 
try it, and it won’t seem to be so. They will stand 
that; and being cold in bed; and letting the fire out 
when you are not cooking something—so that you come 
home wet and tired to cold ashes, and must chop 
kindling before you can be warm or dry; and working 
incessantly, as the women do, for almost nothing, or 
literally nothing; and wearing the same clothes until 
they fall off you; and washing at the sink downstairs 
beeause you are too tired to take water upstairs; and 
having windows that won’t open, and doors that won't 
shut—but why goon? Worse things than any of these 
are endured in the slums of great towns. The village 
makes little of them, provided that they are shared ; but 
the moment it knows, or has cause to suspect that 
anyone of its number has had “‘ a stroke of luck,” come 
into money, had a useful present made him, or found 


a well-paid job, then it is at once dissatisfied with its lot, 
and the lucky offender hears about it. It is not that 
village people are naturally unkind to each other—fat 
from that, they are kindness itself, in times of trouble. 
But they are incurably suspicious, and quicker to 
believe ill than well of each other. They grudge pros- 
perity to a neighbour less than resent it. It seems a 
slight upon themselves. A hot and bitter question 
surges up: Why should that good fortune happen to 
her; and what have I done to be left out? By some 
queer jugglery of the mind, the first half of the question 
answers the second half; the happy one is so at the 
expense of the less favoured. If you engage a girl in 
the village for some daily task, her friends, as likely as 
not, will cut her in the street. I knew a woman in 
Norfolk whose husband was killed by a fall from a 
straw-stack. Compensation, insurance, club-money, 
presents from the benevolent flowed in to the widow, 
whose neighbours saw her not only free as air, but com- 
fortably off according to village standards. They called 
her ‘‘ the Lady,’’ and some of her own family would 
have nothing to do with her. 


It will now be understood why no village can be 
found without its miser. Between hiding and hoard- 
ing there is only a difference of degree. The first is 
forced upon the villager, for public opinion is too many 
for him; he dare not let it be known that he has any- 
thing to put by. The mattress used to be the favourite 
place for your economies. If it is not used now it is 
simply to save the waste of good ticking which always 
followed a death. Now it will be a hole under the 
hearthstone, or in the thatch, or a cache under the third 
gooseberry bush as you go down the garden. Some- 
times it is so well hidden that, if death be sudden, it is 
never found at all. Sometimes the hider will forget 
where he hid his money, and dig up the whole garden 
in the middle of the night. Mr. Pepys was in that pre- 
dicament and, so feverishly did he hunt, lost quite a 
number of broad pieces. But the worst case is where 
he knows the hiding places exactly, and going to recover 
his treasure, finds that somebody else had known it too; 
and so it has gone. Cruel dilemma! He dare not let 
his loss be known, nor, should he be able, accuse the 
thief. His only remedy ir such circumstances is to steal 
from the stealer. I heard of an old woman who was 
robbed of twenty pounds which she kept in a beehive, 
and who knew perfectly well where the money was. 
She said nothing at all, continued her acquaintance, and 
even used to have the thief to tea with her. I don’t 
know how it was done—whether it dawned upon the 
guilty that she was suspected, and so compunction 
came. Anyhow, as I was told, the money was restored. 

It may seem odd that when a villager rises in the 
world, as often happens, he ceases to be grudged. I am 
not sure that he really does; but no signs of grudging 
appear, simply because he ceases to be a villager. Rank 
is carefully observed—but it is all outside. There is no 
rank in the village itself. All are level there—except in 
one way. And that exception is not odd, either. 


Walking down the street at certain hours of the day 
you will meet certain old men, elders of the people. 
Although they differ in no respect from any others you 
may find there, you will notice this about them that they 
will be ‘‘ Mr.” to everyone, and not, as is usual, Jack, 
Tom, or Jimmy. What has procured them their title of 
honour? Not always age, certainly never riches; as 
often as not the bearer of a title will be an old-age 
pensioner. Or he may be “‘ on the rates.’’ It doesn’t 
matter. Some native worth or resident dignity forbids 
the use of his Christian name, which is otherwise of 
invariable application. That points to a real aris- 
tocracy, an aristocracy of character; the only one which 
can hope to be permanent, as founded upon reason and 
nature; and the one without which no democracy can 
expect to be permanent either. Walking with one of 
these patricians the other day, I observed before us a 
man of near his age. Presently there came towards us 
an urchin coming from school, who passing our front 
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rank, a man old enough to be his greatgrandfather, 
lightly acclaimed him with, ‘‘Afternoon, George.’’ But 
to my companion it was, ‘‘ Afternoon, Mr. M——.” 
With the women—amarried, of course—the decencies are 
observed in salutation, but not in reference. You will 
hear of one as old Liz Marchant, of another, always, as 
Mrs. Catchpole, or whatever her name may be. But, 
to each other, married women are strict formalists. 
Two girls who have known each other from childhood 
and been at school together will be Florrie and Bess to 
the very church-porch. From the wedding day 
onwards, if they should live to be a hundred, they will 
be ‘‘ Mrs.” to each other. That would fill me with 
wonder if I did not know how seriously the married 
state is taken in the village, the more so, I don’t doubt, 
because the single is more free than is convenient. 
Marriage, we say, sets right every irregularity. Per- 
haps it does; but in these parts it effectively prevents 
there being any more—which, so far as I can judge, is 
by no means the result of it elsewhere. 


THE BALANCE-SCULPTURE OF DEGAS 
By D. S. MacCo.i 
“M USIC ”’ and gymnastic were the branches 


of a Platonic education and the elements of 

Greek plastic art : gymnastic, the movements 
of the body; music, the rhythms into which the bodies 
fall and fit, and the mind’s attitude that they imply. 
For Degas also these were the elements: his typical 
subjects were the gymnastics of the dance and the 
race-course, and the rhythms proper to these. But 
his attitude of mind was far from Platonic, since it 
was the curiosities alike of movement and of its music 
that attracted him. He began as a rather dull and 
Dutch artist; from the classics of the School of Rome 
he turned away; to sting his imagination beauty must 
be retrieved from unlikely places ; not from nymphs and 
graces, gods and heroes, but from gymnastic where he 
found it—women tubbing, jockeys riding, the prepos- 
terous acrobatics of the ballet. The rhythm, too, was 
a wager, sought, not in obvious symmetries and pro- 
portions, but in sudden perspectives and occult 
balances. Thus, ironically, he turned ‘‘ ugliness ’’ to 
account: went out, like a cave-man, into the chaotic 
forest of the modern city, to find his prey of its queer 
wild creatures; like the cave-man hunted and, like 
him, drew. 

It was to be expected, then, that when he turned 
from painting to sculpture, not the orthodoxies but the 
curiosities of sculpture would engage him. The 
orthodoxies of sculpture belong to the kind that is most 
architectural. Architecture demands stability, a broad 
base or secure supports, a blocky mass with the thinner 
forms so contained within the contour that they will 
not readily chip themselves or break the outline. The 
statue that least disturbs the block conforms most to 
this ideal. Yet the subjects of sculpture themselves 
contradict it. They are anti-architectural. The chief 
of them are the man and the horse. Either of these, 
so far from being broadly and securely based, is poised, 
by slender supports, upon two or four points of base : 
either, if he moves, loses one or more of his supports, 
and goes forward by a succession of falls. Between the 
legs of one and of the other is a yawning gap in the 
block, and the stone or marble kind of sculpture 
requires draperies and tree-stumps and other devices to 
fill the void and sustain the weight. 

With tensile bronze or with wax upon an armature 
as materials a greater freedom is possible: hence the 
development, away from architecture and contradict- 
ing it, of another sculpture, one that deserts the inert 
mass and the simpler play of gravity for something 
nearer to the complex strains and pressures of the living 
form. Gothic, with its slender points of support and 
dynamic thrust and counter-thrust, was an architectural 
half-way house: the sculpture of momentary poise and 
balance, of Greek and Renaissance acrobats, of 
Giovanni da Bologna’s rearing horses and flitting 


‘ Mercury,’ is the goal of this art. Of such is the 
characteristic sculpture of Degas, and the critics who 
search for more orthodox examples among the semj- 
pictorial groups of the exhibition’ miss the point of it. 

Of that point the ‘ Cheval se cabrant’ (44) is the 
most wonderful illustration. A horse, structurally, as 
the biologists have pointed out, consists of cantilever 
girders like those of the Forth Bridge, but set upon 
narrower piers : one span in the middle, and half-spans 
at head and tail. The chief weight is over the withers, 
and a complex of struts and ties gives stability of the 
modern iron-constructive type, when the four feet are 
on the ground. But for the horse that is a trifling 
problem of stability. Suppose the Forth Bridge 
tilted at an angle of 45 deg. on one of its piers, and 
how the whole structure would be racked to pieces, 
The horse rears, and by an instant adaptation of its 
fabric is none the worse: is merely a kangaroo. Con- 
ceive the bridge, once more, not only tilted but slewed, 
and imagine the completer rack and ruin. But the 
horse rearing can also twist and slew, and the sculptor 
has followed his lovely shy swerve. We, by our know- 
ledge of what the horse can do in the way of adjust- 
ment, accept this extravagant disturbance as natural, 
with a certain excitement it is true, but with a remark- 
able accrued certainty as to what is possible and what 
is not in the statics of the elaborate machine. Whether 
anyone has ever rendered that critical moment of tilt 
and swerve so justly I very much doubt. Giovanni's 
rearing horses seem to play much more for safety in 
their action and clumsier limbs, and to be rather a 
balance of bronze than of life. 

We know about the horse because we know about 
our more fantastic selves. Up-ended through an angle 
of go deg., perpetual acrobats, we totter erect upon our 
hind legs, using the discarded piers, our arms, as 
balancing weights. More dangerously still we stand 
or hop on one foot and add the other leg to the com- 
pensations. And that, of course, is the position Degas 
favours. Typical is the grande arabesque series, in 
which a dancer, poised on one foot, swoops downward 
and in a series of those shifting balances is caught. 

This, then, we may call balance-sculpture, and our 
main satisfaction in it lies in our conviction of its 
justice. It is nonsense to say that our pleasure is first 
and last in the design of volumes and arabesque of 
line as such. If we could regard those masses and 
outlines divorced from our intimate knowledge of 
what they mean, they would appeal as feebly to our 
sense of beauty as would the melodies of speech 
divorced from the meaning of words. The silhouettes 
in themselves are rather spidery, the forms, unex- 
plained, are lumpy and blobby. The proportions are 
so little zsthetically necessary, in the absolute sense, 
that if the formula of gravitation were to be doubled 
or halved to-morrow, every one of them would also 
have to be altered accordingly. And that is why the 
so-called ‘‘ learned deformations,’’ the pranks imposed 
by charlatans upon the necessary rhythms of life, are 
fudge, and our friends begin to realize it. 

This is not to say that beauty is absent; congruities 
of line and mass are determined by the balance, but 
the beauty varies with the moments of action. Pose 
a man so that his arms dangle idly and he is only the 
porter of his own weights, and there is not a great 
deal to be said for him. Give him a rope to pull on or 
a weight to poise and there will be successes for the eye 
as well as for our judgment of strain and poise. But 
the successful moments for sculpture are at instants 
of semi-arrest. Horse No. 41 is caught at an awkward 
cinematographic movement that does not bear isola- 
tion. The girl, No. 14, pulling up her stocking as she 
stands on one foot, has come together into a 
classically beautiful form. 

Times change. Thirty years ago London would not 
look at Degas, or looked only to hoot. When the 
so-called ‘ Absinthe ’ was exhibited, I was rash enough 
to say that in ten years it would be in the National 

1 At the Leicester Galleries. 
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Gallery. I underestimated the resistance, but it is 
now in the Louvre, and I put it with Manet’s 
‘ Olympia ’ as one of the topmost achievements there 
of modern painting. In’ that same spring I saw 
Degas at work in his cave on one of the figures now 
exhibited. They have bided their time; all London 
is going to see and praise them, and the National Art 
Collections Fund has secured two of them, the Scottish 
National Gallery a third. 


STAGE SCENERY 
By James AGATE 


The Orphans. Adapted from the French. Lyceum Theatre, 


O enjoy this play one must become childlike as 
| the occupants of the gallery to which, of set 
purpose, I went. Louise, a countess’s illegi- 
timate daughter, blind and beautiful, makes a good 
living for the hag who farms her by begging barefoot 
in the snow. Henriette, her sister in innocence, for 
the crime of loving an aristocrat is shut up in the 
Salpétriére, whence she escapes through the self- 
sacrifice of a likeable young woman who is certainly 
going to be wasted in the French penal settlement. 
The enormous audience followed the story with breath- 
less interest which abated, I fancy, when the antici- 
pated fall of the Bastille did not take place. In the 
huge theatre the actors hardly appeared ‘‘ in the 
round,’’ but to be silhouetted against the scenery like 
the little figures of a toy theatre. One almost looked 
for the little slip of cardboard which should keep them 
upright. Lady Tree rightly posed as though she 
would portray not a particular hag, but all malevolence. 
Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry made a leg and had a gesture 
so ample that when he drew his sword he imperilled 
half the company. As a trooper seated next to me 
explained to his young lady: ‘‘ If e’d been in our lot 
e’d ’ave drawed ’is sword over ’is shoulder. The way 
as ’e did it, e’d ’ave cut the next bloke’s ’ed off!’ 
But perhaps Mr. Terry’s sword was a rapier. Mr. 
Kenneth Kent’s voice and crippled attitudes were 
beautiful. | Miss Mary Merrall endowed the heroine 
with the naked simplicity of a blanched almond, and I 
must fault the Henriette of Miss Colette O’Neil in that 
she spoke absurdly perfect French when all the 
other characters were talking glibly of ‘‘ Monsoors,’’ 
and calling the patroness of Paris ‘‘ St. John of Eve.”’ 
The scenery was uniformly hideous, of the worst repre- 
sentational kind, and less imaginative even than the 
frescoed class of female art-students who, seated at 
their easels round the dome of this theatre, have 
discarded their shifts in order to paint better. 

I alluded last week to Mr. Basil Dean’s ‘‘ something 
to represent a lamp,’’ and the week before to the ‘ Old 
Vic.’s ’ admirable mounting of ‘ Richard III.’ Since 
then I have been examining the pictures of the ‘‘ signi- 
ficant groupings ’’’ imagined by Herr Jessner, the 
director of the State Theatre in Berlin, for his produc- 
tion of the same play, and to be found in ‘ Continental 
Stagecraft,’ by Mr. Kenneth MacGowan and Mr. 
Robert Edmond Jones (Benn: 15s.). It is obvious 
at once that though his surroundings bespeak 
the play admirably, Richard himself is reduced 
to pinhead size, to hardly more than a mask 
or symbol. When, in this production, the burghers 
come to ask Richard to be King they find 
him ‘‘ aloft, between two bishops.’’ Thereafter 
to the end of the play Richard remains up-stage, 
at the top of a flight of stairs. Surely this is to sacri- 
fice the actor to a childish sense of imagery akin to 
that which, when a Sisera of the New Cut slays her 
paramour, makes the cheap illustrated papers print a 
picture of a hammer and a nail. | Before Jessner’s 
Richard can dominate our minds he must be perched 
upon a flight of steps; before he can show bloody 
intent he and his minions must be clothed in scarlet. 
Now whatever art this may be it is not the art of the 
actor. I do not see a Kean consenting to pose, 


between a spotlight concealed in the prompter’s box 
and his own monstrously projected shadow, like a draw- 
ing-room entertainer simulating a rabbit. Nor do I 
see old Irving retreating for the richest of his part 
up-stage, out of eye-shot. 

Probably there are still a good many people whose 
interest in the theatre, like my own, is “‘ literary,’’ that 
is, confined to the story and the way in which the actor 
tells it. Here let me admit that the times are 
against this literary view of acting, and _ that 
though the general level of that art was never 
in this country so high as it is to-day, there 
are no preposterously ‘‘ great’’ actors about. The 
ardent young playgoer who never saw Duse or Sarah, 
Réjane or Mrs. Kendal, Irving and Ellen Terry, 
Coquelin, Hare and Forbes-Robertson, simply does not 
realize the power of the transcendent actor to sweep 
away chairs and tables. But your modern scene- 
deviser, your Jessner and your Norman Bel Geddes, 
and I am inclined to think Mr. Gordon Craig as well, 
does very definitely realize that power—if Mr. Craig 
doesn’t, who should ?—and builds against and in dread 
of it. He puts up something monstrous and columnar 
which the actor cannot sweep away and, if we may 
judge by the drawings vouchsafed in this book and 
the models at the recent Theatre Exhibition, would 
reduce the actor to the insignificance of the Egyptian 
tourist snapshotted against the Pyramids. Mr. Bel 
Geddes even demands that a special theatre be built to 
accommodate not the genius of his actors but the 
wealth of his canvas. Well, it may be that this new 
theatre will be better than the old. Only do let us be 
frank about it. Let us not talk of it as the old theatre 
improved. It is a new theatre seeking to rouse 
emotion by a complicated appeal of which the actor is 
only a part. Boaden tells us that the actors of 
Kemble’s day foresaw, as a matter of course, that 
spectacular staging would subordinate the importance 
and prestige of acting. Substitute ‘‘ elaborately 
symbolical ’’ for ‘* spectacular ’’ and the prognostica- 
tion holds to-day. Our new producers gain nothing 
by pretending to be the actor’s ally when they are 
obviously his enemy. Let them say straight out that 
henceforward the actor is to be minimized and that 
the theatre will be all the better for it. It may be that 
the world is tired of the great actor and that his day is 
done. Such a statement would command atten- 
tion and possibly respect. A_ recent  corres- 
pondent to this Review claimed on behalf of 
Mr. Craig’s ‘‘ genial ferocity ’’ that Edmund Kean 
was an autocrat too. But that cock won’t fight, or 
perhaps I should better say that two rival cocks will. 
I beg leave to think that Mr. Craig would find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to fit our Edmund into any 
decorative scheme, and I have no doubt at all as to 
that autocrat’s notions of the relative importance of 
his art and that of the scene-painter. Nor as to his 
views of realistic thunderstorms on the Schwabe- 
Hasait machine. Let me think that during the down- 
pour Achilles will take shelter in his tent, and that 
when it clears up the producer will find his great actor 
playing Lear to a crowded booth over the way, with a 
tea-tray and a jagged rent in a back-cloth as acces- 
sories. The trouble in the modern producer’s mind is 
caused by the use of actors who are too small and 
theatres which are too big. Rubbish like ‘ The 
Orphans,’ competently acted but no more, and in a 
huge theatre, inclines the sophisticated playgoer to call 
in a Jessner or a Craig. But, really, he has no busi- 
ness to be at such a play and these artists would, it 
is to be feared, mightily upset the unsophisticated. 
They, simple fellows, have their ‘‘ literary ’’ outlook 
too, which the Lyceum tawdriness appears to satisfy 
entirely. 

NEXT WEEK. 

March 27. The Rainbow. A Revue. Empire. 

March 28. Angelo. Drury Lane. 

March 31. Isabel, Edward and Anne. By Gertrude Jennings. 


Haymarket. 
March 31. Love in Pawn. By Roy Horniman. Kingsway. 
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Correspondence 
LA GARE DE LYON 


(FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


\ PEU prés chaque hiver j’y vais deux ou trois 


fois, mettre un ami dans son train, en attendre un 

autre qui revient du Midi, ou rendre quelques 
menus services 4 des amis anglais en route pour 
I'Italie. Quel contraste avec les autres gares de Paris ! 
La Gare du Nord que j’ai connue riche et exigeante est 
devenue noire, encombrée et malpropre; la Gare de 
Est a toujours Il’air lorrain, c’est-a-dire l’air lent et 
économe et il y régne un peu trop d’ordre : ces employés 
4 dos graves dans des redingotes d’instituteurs ont di 
voir d’un peu trop prés la méthode germanique ; la Gare 
Montparnasse et surtout la Gare Saint-Lazare sont par 
trop exclusivement des gares de banlieue: les gens 
pressés, silencieux, sans bagages, que I’on voit sous ces 
grandes halles ne sont pas des voyageurs : ce sont des 
automates dont toutes les visions sont, le matin d'un 
rayon de la Samaritaine, et le soir d'une affreuse petite 
villa qui s’appelle Sam-Su-Fi. La Gare d’Orsay est 
tout autre chose: le monsieur sonore, que vous entendez 
donner des ordres au porteur déjeunera peut-étre demain 
a Bayonne, au Panier Fleuri, mais pourquoi faut-il 
chercher dans des boyaux d’égofit des trains qui s’en 
vont en Espagne? 

La Gare de Lyon a lair d’une des antichambres 
palatiales que l’on voit au Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres : tout y est vaste et ordonné, frotté, poli, 
rangé, avec une sorte de silence frappant dans une gare 
et cet air de grand confort que la plupart des hommes 
prennent pour le cété visible du bonheur. Les employés 
sont élégants et stylés; leurs chefs que l’on apercoit 
parfois, ne sont pas des ingénieurs qui ouvrent la voie 
4 ou ferment la voie 11, ce sont des gens du monde 
accoutumés a accueillir des princesses royales et a 
refermer la portiére sur des ambdassadeurs. Qui oserait 
leur demander si le train de Nice arrive toujours a 
20°49, mais aussi que les voudrait moins chatelains? 
L’immense halle est claire comme en plein jour: de 
grandes plaques que I’on voit de partout annoncent les 
événements. Dans un quart d’heure arrive un train de 
Royat et, deux minutes plus tard, un train de Nimes; a 
20°31 c’est un train de Modane; 4 38 un omnibus de 
Marseille et—oui, c’est toujours 4 49—le train de 
Menton-Nice et Cannes. La Seine humide coule a trois 
cents métres; devant vous c’est Charenton oii les gens 
commencent 4 se rappeler la derniére inondation et 
regardent anxieusement s’élever la surface de l’eau, mais 
qui pense 4 ce Mars mou et pleurard, vil successeur des 
anciens Mars de caréme, au temps oui il y avait encore 
un caréme et qui donnait un sens 4 Paques? Royat, 
Nimes, Modane, Marseille, Nice! L’imagination 
domine tout votre étre: vous voyez l’Auvergne aux 
belles églises romanes, le Midi bleu et blanc et poudreux, 
éclatant et froid, magique avec son ciel, ses noms 
romains, ses golfes, ses Alpilles, son mistral et ses 
fluxions de poitrine; les Alpes moitié fran¢gaises, moitié 
italiennes et le vieux fort que l’on voit au dessus de 
Modane dans la splendeur glaciale de I'aurore, tandis 
que les émigrants déja grandiloquents, mais encore 
touchants, répétent sur le quai de la douane: il nostro 
cielo! il nostro cielo! Marseille! et c’est un effluve d’ail, 
la paresse chatouilleuse des hommes et leur froncement 
de sourcils qu’un rien transforme en clin d’ceil, la grace 
et le babil provencal des femmes. Nice! vague de 
mimosa, la grande fraicheur gaie du Cours Masséna, 
les rues italiennes qui montent pour s’amuser 4 |’assaut 
du chateau, et en bas le port, plein de bateaux, avec une 
chapelle blanche. 

Et ego in Arcadia! Oui, que de fois j’ai eu la sen- 
sation délicieuse de tourner le dos au Nord et de 
m’enfoncer dans ce que Tartarin, avant nos anglomanes, 
appelait le Sud! Qui me rendra le temps oi j’étais 
malade, oisif, jeune et sir que j’en reviendrais et que 
quelque dieu me faisait ces loisirs? 


La brume se levait sur Monbard, ot la Bourgogne 
vineuse a un air sauvage et alpestre, et oti des bois 
entiers desséchés mais n’ayant pas perdu une seule 
feuille brillaient au soleil enchanteur comme s’ils eussent 
été peints par La Touche ou Gainsborough; Lyon dans 
un songe indifférent ; puis le Rhéne et ses grands vals 
rocheux et ses belles villes sous les hautes falaises 
blanches : Montélimar ot le Midi commence: Valence 
fine capitale de gourmandise ; Orange avec le front & la 
vitre pour voir l’altiére muraille du théatre; Avignon, 
Avignon trop belle pour étre saluée que d’un regard ou 
toute l’A4me se rassemble; Arles ot tout est beau, sauf 
les femmes, quoi qu’on dise; puis Marseille que ni les 
odeurs, ni la plébe italienne, ni le radicalisme, ni les 
bourgeois, ni les architectes ne réussiront jamais A 
enlaidir tout 4 fait; puis l’obliquement brusque vers 
l'Est et aussit6t la mer queue de paon, et le grand soleil 
d’un cété, et de l’autre les collines de Provence, ses 
amantes, et le commencement de la tiédeur ot tout 
s’endort, peine et colére. Qui douterait du Paradis dans 
ces lieux ol les lavandes sont plus suaves que les 
asphodéles et qui nierait que le travail est le chatiment 
du péché dans ce pays ol visiblement les jardiniers 
italiens et les pécheurs de Saint Tropez s’amusent pour 
de l’argent et sont d’ailleurs les seuls 4 remuer quoi que 
ce soit? 

Je regarde autour de moi: des bagages élégants sur 
lesquels de riches couvertures de voyage sont jetées 
roulent silencieusement vers le quai; une grande femme 
distinguée, attend droite et pourtant réveuse; des 
étrangers passent, bruyants et posant des questions 
ignorantes au courrier. On devrait faire passer un 
examen aux gens qui veulent voir le Midi : ceux qui n’en 
auraient pas eu faim depuis leur tendre enfance seraient 
arrétés 4 Lyon dans le quartier des usines. Le Midi 
cest un réve. Rentrons! reprenons le tramway de 
Montparnasse! un peu de musique ou quarante vers 
d’un poéte favori me mettront plus vite 4 Toulon que 
ces gens n’y seront par le rapide. 


Verse 
PIGEONS AT ST. PAUL’S 


SAW a flock of pigeons feign 
A garland round St. Paul’s, 
With wings like blossom on the wane 
That floats aloof and falls; 
No high, pole-threaded wires could snare 
Those birds that bloomed in London air. 


The loiterers round marble Anne, 

. Found no blue doves to fecd; 

The flock went by, one living fan, 
Forgetful of its greed, 

Wind-wafted and beatified, 

A wave on the ethereal tide. 


Nor had they any thought of dread 
For what the earth should bring 

When like a shower they would shed 
Themselves with narrowed wing, 

But gladly rode the windy surge 

As though they flew on heavn’s own verge. 


At counters nigh were men with notes, 
Intent upon their sum, 

That never saw the rainbow throats, 
Nor heard the rhythmic drum 

Of wings go by and drop like rain 

On leaden roofs in Carter Lane. 


But well it were, O foolish ones, 
If you with buoyant mind 
Could quit all thought of debts and duns 
And float upon the wind, 
Forgetful of your narrow walls, 
Like doves about the dome of Paul’s! 
WitFrip THORLEY 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Sarurvay Review welcomes the free expression in these columns of i int ic i 
ATUR y we e genuine opinion on matters of public int 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner or their expression, es Saat 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and ave signed with the writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications, 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


BELGIUM AND THE RUHR 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—AIlI Belgians will duly appreciate the fairness with which 
you comment on the results of the Brussels Conference and on 
the motives which have prompted the action of Belgian states- 
men, in your leader, ‘A Gleam of Light,’ published on March 
17th. You are perfectly right in stating. that the convention 
concluded between France and Belgium in 1920 did not bind 
Belgium to associate herself with France in the occupation of the 
Ruhr. May I remind your readers that this convention is of a 
purely military character and only comes into force in case of 
unprovoked attack by Germany on the present frontiers of Bel- 
gium or France? It rests with the Belgian and French Parlia- 
ments to decide whether such an aggression has taken place. 

The correspondence exchanged between: the two Governments 
at the time, which was published and registered with the League 
of Nations, makes this perfectly clear. The unpublished clauses 
are stated to refer to technical preparations between the two 
General Staffs, which, according to Mr. Balfour’s declaration to 
the League of Nations (Geneva, October, 1921), would become 
useless if revealed to a potential enemy. : 

I an, etc., 
A Betcian READER 


THE RHINELAND AS A BUFFER STATE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—It is somewhat amazing that any political party in 
England should once again make play with the doctrine of the 
Buffer State, that old resource of diplomats in a difficulty. Doubt 
may well be raised as to the sincerity of the journalists of Paris 
when they propound this method of attaining ‘‘ security.’’ As an 
acid test the project should be enlarged by the inclusion of Alsace 
in the autonomous State. Thereby the Rhine would be guarded 
from Basle to the Dutch frontier by a belt of territory presenting 
a real homogeneity of language and grace. No one who knows 
Alsace would deny that 75 per cent. of the inhabitants of that 
region are only too anxious to be free of French dominion, on 
condition that they are not entangled in the military and economic 
dilemmas of Germany. 

In this way France would give evidence of her good faith. 
Her frontier would be a real frontier of race, language and 
strategical conditions—a “‘ scientific ’’ frontier, if one dare use 
the phrase. The project would involve mutual concessions, and 
would, therefore, have a sporting chance of success. 

The League of Nations would be the obvious guardian of the 
neutralized area, and behind the League would stand the moral 
force of world-opinion. English Liberals might well rally to the 
idea of such a Buffer State, if the inhabitants agreed to the experi- 
ment. If the peoples of the Lower Mosel, the Palatinate and the 
Saar decline to cut themselves off from Germany, no League can 
force them to constitute themselves a separate State with any 
chance of permanence. 

I am, etc., 
W. H. Woopwarp 
Harley House, N.W.1 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY AND TAXATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Referring to the suggestion in your columns the other 
day that our leaders ought to formulate a “‘ constructive ’’ Con- 
servative policy, may I submit that the best form of construction 
for Conservative purposes is the cessation of destruction—to cease 
from destroying thrift by excessive taxation and to cease from 
destroying the comfort of the working man by the excessive taxa- 
tion of beer? By this I mean that the Government ought to take 
a shilling off the income tax and so to reduce the beer duty that, 
with the help of the brewers—who, I believe, are quite willing 
to make some sacrifice—the retail price of the national drink 
might be lowered by 2d. a pint. 

We shall be told, of course, quite properly, that the sacrifice of 
aany millions of revenue is a thing not to be undertaken in 
any circumstances unless such loss can, to a large extent, be 
made good by the discovery of some new source of taxation. To 
this I reply that the penalization of thrift and the extortionate 
price of beer, due to the thirteen-fold increase of the duty, are 
both things so serious in their effects on the pockets and temper 
of the people that we should be fully justified in experimenting 
in order to discover satisfactory fiscal substitutes to make good 
the greater part of the loss. 

For the last five years we have penalized thrift by taxing 
savings, so that, in view of the income tax, the super tax and 
the death duties, people with large incomes are tempted to 
spend instead of to save, and, as a matter of course, yield to the 
temptation. In order to pay good wages we need good equip- 
ment in every branch of industry—agriculture included—and good 


equipment is impossible without a large capital expenditure ; and 
to ensure the accumulation of the necessary capital, Govern- 
ment must cease to penalize thrift and, in order to make good 
the loss thus incurred, must continue some method of taxing 
extravagance. This is, of course, no easy matter, but nothing 
breeds Socialism so quickly as waste, extravagance and ostenta. 
tion ; and therefore, whether we like it or not, it is our duty, at 
any rate for the present, to find ways of taxing extravagance 
and ostentation, and then ear-mark the proceeds for the various 
social services now undertaken by the State. 

As a beginning, I suggest that all luxury traders—jewellers 
modistes, dealers in costly motor cars and so forth—should pay 
10 per cent. on their turnover, a rebate being allowed in regard to 
that portion of their trade which comprised necessaries, such as 
watches under £5 in value and dresses under £10, while cars 
under £500 might be exempt. 

I am, etc., 


Scarcroft, nr. Leeds C. F. Ryper 


AN APPEAL TO YOUNG CONSERVATIVES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Is there no St. George, no Perseus who will slay the 
dragon of State Socialism that is threatening to crush us in its 
coils? All we want is a small but upright body of police (which 
we do not now possess) and an enlightened public opinion free 
from corrupt officialism, which leads it to shrug shoulders and 
consider it nobody’s business to protest against the shameful 
condition of public insecurity? Is there no body of younger 
Conservative opinion who will arm themselves to seek out this 
corrupt bureaucracy, and give it a deathblow which will once and 
for all put an end to the toll on health and sanity now levied by 
every sort of ignorant and corrupt State service? 

Socialism, Communism and Bolshevism only find fertile soil 
in a spoon-fed people, enervated by doles and opportunities of 
routine State service, which enables the least enterprising and the 
inefficient to snore away a self-indulgent existence at the expense 
of the thrifty and decent worker. 

I am, etc., 
Beatrice H. Derry 


EQUALITY IN THE AIR 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I was pleased to see Mr. Frank Morris’s letter pub- 
lished in your last issue, and I hope the SaturDAay Review 
will not allow this question to drop. The daily Press is apt to 
deal with air questions entirely from a sensational point of view, 
and it is time the responsible reviews opened their columns to a 
fearless yet sane discussion of the air problem. I would like 
to call Mr. Morris’s attention to the fact that aeroplanes quickly 
become obsolete, and that there is no guarantee of safety in 
building vast numbers of machines that must become out-of-date 
as better and more efficient designs are produced. That nation 
is safest which can most quickly put into production new and 
improved types of machines. The recent war taught us that, 


. and there are some sad but true stories of delayed production 


known to the aircraft industry. It is well to bear in mind, too, 
that experiments in controlling aircraft by wireless have opened 
up new possibilities in the air. France has already achieved 
something in this direction. It is not improbable that in future 
wars pilots will control their machines by wireless from com- 
fortable quarters far removed from the enemy’s front line—if 
there is such a thing as a front line in those days. 
I am, etc., 
CLARENCE WINCHESTER 
Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 


RENT 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review 


SIR,—Should the Rent Act be ended, amended or extended? 
Property owners say there should be no sort of restriction— 
economic laws must adjust prices. But what of the tenant, be 
he middle-class or artisan, who is at present struggling for his 
very existence and sees no reasonable hope of ceasing to be 2 
rent-payer so long as he breathes? Neglecting extremists (Social- 
ists who would deny the right of every owner to his property oF 
other persons who take advantage of a legal loop-hole to avoid 
payment of increased rent, or any rent at all), we may consider 
the arguments of persons amenable to reason. ‘ 

The hire-purchase of furniture is an extravagance. The life- 
long hire of a house without prospect of purchase is surely some- 
thing worse. The hirer may continue to hire after he has paid 
the capital sum two or three times over. And the owner may 
terminate the arrangement at any time, recovering possession 
of that for which he has received the full market value several times. 
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The borrower of money may take the lender to Court and 
explain that, having paid the capital sum involved more than 
once, he considers himself entitled to some relief from a bargain 
that is ‘‘ harsh and unconscionable.”” Such a borrower is often 
relieved from the consequences of his own folly. The tenant 
of a house is not relieved from the result of his own necessity. 
Moreover, the tenant can urge that he has never possessed the 
capital sum, nor half (possibly not even a quarter) of the amount 
at any time since the bargain was entered upon. Add to this 
that if economic laws be permitted to take their course as between 
landlord and tenant, the landlord is allowed to adopt summary 
methods of collection and recovery of possession which would 
never be permitted the money-lender. Is rent for the landlord 
necessarily something more essential than work for the workman? 

To-day it is possible to find many thousands of persons whose 
activities, whose very existence, are being crippled by the regu- 
larity of the landlord’s demands; and this while the Rent 
Restriction Act is still in force. 

I am, etc., 


Mottingham, Eltham, S.E.9 Howarp LittLe 


SPRING-CLEANING LONDON 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revizw 


SIR,—The publicity given to the efforts of the National 
Spring-Cleaning Movement to give a fresher and cleaner aspect 
to our great cities has attracted considerable interest and com- 
ment. Some of it has been rather outside the scope of this 
movement, as, for example, the following letter from Lord 
Dunsany ; but the line of civic reform he advocates is so novel 
in these commercial times that it would be a pity for it not to 
achieve its own proper audience : 

The Secretary, Dunsany Castle, 

National Spring-Cleaning Movement. Co. Meath. 


Dear Sir,—I would most gladly support you in any measure 
for the beautifying of London. The good effects of such an 
enterprise, if successful, might reach beyond our imagination. 
But I am scarcely hopeful that much could be accomplished 
merely by colour: a mean row of houses or a foolish shop- 
front would never conceal their meanness or folly for all the 
colour in a hundred rainbows. 

As for the removal of dirt, I would begin by attempting the 
removal of the modern advertisement; that is to say, I would 
try to lead the public to see the vileness and folly of it. And 
if public opinion be too weak a lance with which to tilt against 
so monstrous a windmill, then 1 would leave the dirt, that you 
wish to remove from London, as the modern advertisement’s 
most appropriate background, 

It should be noticed and understood that the appeal of our 
Imperial city, night and day from her principal streets and 
largest buildings, to all men and women, is that they should 
eat extracts and substitutes for food and then go and swallow 
aperients: and the vileness of the words is equal to the vile- 
ness of their theme. It is appropriate that such a city, during 
such a phase, should be dirty. 

Yours truly, 
Dunsany 


The National Spring-Cleaning Movement has received several 
striking schemes for the improvement of London, the most 
original coming from C. R. W. Nevinson and Josef Holbrooke. 
We should be glad of a further expression of opinion from the 
large number of your readers possessing a sense of civic pride. 

I am, ete., 
E. S. Hugin 
Acting Secretary, National Spring-Cleaning Movement. 
5 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SOCIALIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—With reference to Mr. Mayne’s letter on the teaching in 
Socialist Schools im your last issue, perhaps you will allow me to 
point out that on the precept that all the good things of the earth 
are produced by labour, and its consequential warning that 
“ whoever enjoys them without working for them is stealing 
the bread of the workers,’’ it is possible to base all the fallacies 
of Marx, and all the practices of Lenin. It is of importance to 
note that both Socialist and Proletarian Schools had the same 
revolutionary and free-thinking founder, Tom Anderson ; and 
while it is undeniable that the Socialist and Communist School 
movements are under separate direction, this separation was 
apparently undesired and involuntary on the part of Mr. Stanley 
Mayne. 

In a letter in The Young Socialist he has written: 


I regret to say that the Communist” Party of Great Britain 
has seen fit to decide to dissociate itself from us, and to work 
for the children through the Young Communist League, which 
has, I believe, brought within its ranks the Proletarian 
Schools. Apparently our only course is to work and hope for 
the time when all the children’s movements will be united. 
In this I know we shall have the support of many Communist 
comrades within our ranks, who will continue to work with 
us, and demonstrate to their comrades in the Communist Party 
that the Socialist Sunday School movement has room for all 
shades of adult thought. 


Mr. Tom Anderson, the founder of the movement, has put it 
on. record that the Socialist Sunday Schools paved the way for 
the more vigorous Proletarian Schools; and it is clear that Mr. 
Mayne has a very friendly feeling for the Communists, even if 
he bars some of their more revolutionary and atheistic literature 
from his Schools. After all, if even on Sunday children are 
taught to devote themselves exclusively to the affairs of this 
world, a passive opposition to Christianity must result, which 
may easily pass into active hostility. 

I am, etc., 
REGINALD WILSON 
General Secretary, British Empire Union 
9 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


MORE ECONOMIES NEEDED 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Is it sufficiently realized by people generally, and 
the Conservative Government in particular, that Lloyd George 
finance is responsible for most of our present woes? The tyran- 
nous taxation of to-day is coupled with a loss of liberty only 
comparable to the policy initiated by the Tudors and carried to 
the conclusion that caused the death of Charles I. While it 
appears, even to the uninitiated, that redemption of debt should 
proceed steadily apace, and thereby release capital for trade 
enterprise and also reduce the amount of interest to be paid by 
the State, while drawing increased taxes from the new trade, is 
it so certain that the money dragged from the unfortunate tax- 
payer goes to this desirable end? 

Why are the Government taking over every house for offices in 
a certain district whenever the leases fall in, or one becomes 
vacant for any reason? Why are Crown leases so grossly abused 
by the officials, that houses now paying £35 a year in rent 
are told they must pay £80 at the imminent expiry of the lease, 
the said houses being a serious source of expense in upkeep, 
owing to age, etc.? How is it that costs and personnel of Inland 
Revenue have doubled? Why should houses for private occupa- 
tion be re-assessed? Houses do not appreciate in value (intrin- 
sic). Rather do they deteriorate, certainly so in London and 
large towns where a smoky and acid atmosphere corrodes every- 
thing. 

I am, etc., 
Economist ”’ 


MRS. MEYNELL’S POEMS 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The reviewer of Mrs, Meynell’s Poems in your issue of 
March 10, after referring to Mrs. Browning, Emily Bronté, and 
Christina Rossetti, suggests that she (Mrs. Meynell) comes next 
after these ‘‘ three eminent female poets, but at a considerable 
distance.’” Might I point out that Jean Ingelow must not be 
forgotten, as her poem entitled ‘ The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire ’ was certainly one of the most famous and popular 
poems ever written by women. And the exquisite lyric, ‘ Beloved, 
it is Morn,’ by Miss Emily Hickey, who happily is still with us, 
is no less beautiful. In addition to these two eminent female 
poets I would also mention the name of Frances Anne Kemble, 
whose sonnet beginning ‘ Art thou already weary of the way?’ 
was so highly praised by D. G. Rossetti, who first called my 
attention to it, in the year 1880. 

I am, etc., 


SamueL WapDINGTON 
50 Brondesbury Villas, N.W.6 


A Woman s Causerie 
EDUCATION 


HE woman who is quite certain that she is right 

about the education of her children is much 

envied. For even if she is unsuccessful, and her 
children rebel from walking in the straight path marked 
out for them, she can comfort herself with the know- 
ledge that she had done her best to carve out a definite 
way, and had kept her children on it as long as she had 
the strength to do so. As a rule, for this kind of 
woman, the most important part of her educational 
system is her entire confidence that her method is 
right. Possibly it is. For the chief thing in educa- 
tion is determination in the teacher, with a belief in 
herself, and it requires strength of character to keep 
both or either of these attributes unclouded by doubt. 


* * 


We, who are inclined by nature to see too well 
through our children’s eyes-the nagging, spoil-sport 
we must often appear to them, are not of the stuff 
that makes for discipline. We may pride ourselves 
on understanding our children but we are of little use 
when it comes to directing them. We even think they 
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may be right and we wrong, we vacillate, we wonder 
what is the best line to follow, we fear to be harsh, till 
at last suspicion grips us that it would be better to 
have a little less understanding and a great deal more 
decision. We envy the friend who says, “I 
don’t discuss with them. I take off my slipper and 
smack them.’’ Here and there we may be able to 
point out a touch of character or a sensitiveness that 
had not been taken into account, but for the daily, 
hourly guidance of a child we are worse than useless. 
In fact, if the truth were told, we doubt that 
guiding can more than superficially alter charac- 
teristics; we even go so far as to say that nothing 
can alter character, and this is decidedly not a thought 
that any sensible person whose duty it is to educate 
ought to encourage. 
* * * 


When a child sums up his mother’s nature with, 
‘‘ If I want anything really very badly, mother can 
never say no,’’ that woman must have qualms that she 
has shown lamentable weakness. It is she who needs 
to be educated, she who must be taught to fight against 
that disintegrating little thought that ruins her strength 
of mind—‘‘ He is young for such a short time.’’ She 
can sometimes argue with herself against herself, and 
try to imitate those who, with a great belief in rules, 
have laid these down to be followed. It is, however, 
a failure. The more she is able to see with her child’s 
eyes and feel with his strange, unformed, passionate 
nature, the less she can help him. We all seek rocks 
against which to dash ourselves, it is a part of grow- 
ing up; and what help can a child get from one who 
looks at him with his thoughts reflected in her eyes, 
and meets, with a stultifying patience, the moods that 
should be cut short with a sharp reprimand? 

* * * 


Yet, are those who seem to be invariably right in 
their attitude of determination never in the wrong? 
There are times when naughtiness, if we can under- 
stand the cause from which it springs, should be passed 
over in silence. Lately I have known of a child who 
had for two days an outburst of extraordinary and 
noisy wildness. It was as if he could not bear to sit 
still, as if he were compelled to run and shout to the 
annoyance of all with whom he came in contact. He 
played, also, that unbearable trick of jumping out from 
behind doors at dignified grown-up people, who were 
startled into quite undignified ejaculations. His mother 
—one of the people who have no methods but, at 
moments, get at a flash of truth—explained this out- 
burst. A few days before, the child had heard of the 
death of a boy friend; he had, then, become silent and 
thoughtful, but did not mention his friend at all; and 
if anyone spoke of him he left the room. On the morn- 
ing when the great restlessness started, his governess, 
finding him still very silent and wishing to comfort 
him, spoke of his friend. The child with a shrug of 
his shoulders, unwilling to speak of the matter, 
answered, ‘‘ Well, it can’t be helped, can it?’’ And 
then as if to free himself of the crushing thoughts that 
had kept him quiet, and in a burst of delight at being 
alive and feeling the power of his young limbs, he 
began to dance, to sing, to run up and down stairs and 
in and out of the house, like a prisoner who has heard 
the word of freedom. 

* * * 


For once his mother was firm. ‘‘ Let him do as he 
likes, let him dash out into the rain, let him make as 
much noise as he wants.’’ Except, when he slept, for two 
days the house was the home of a whirlwind. Those 
who have succeeded with their rules on education will 
perhaps not agree with his mother. She may have 
been wrong; it might have been better, even then, to 
curb him. Yet do the successful educators ever dream 
that the success may have been the child’s—not theirs 
—or that there should be as many systems of education 


as there are children in the world? 
Yoi 


Reviews 


THE ARCTIC AS A LAND OF PROMISE 


The Northward Course of Empire. By Vilhjalmur 
Steffansson. Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 


T seems uncommonly like a contradiction in terms— 

the Arctic as a Land of Promise! Most people will 
think there could hardly be a more determined anti- 
thesis. They regard the Arctic as a region of snow, ice, 
and unchanging cold—vast, desolate, and terrible. 
They know, of course, that it has a certain value for furs 
and minerals, but they have the distinct impression that 
it is incurably inhospitable to man in the mass. Here 
is a book which declares that this impression is not 
only mistaken but absolutely wrong. All of us are 
familiar with the line, ‘‘ Westward the course of empire 
takes its way.” The thesis of this book is that the 
course of empire will take its way to the Arctic—to the 
so-called ‘‘ Barren Lands ” of Canada, to Alaska, and to 
Northern Siberia, all lying within what is generally 
called the North Frigid Zone. The thing may seem 
incredible, but this book demonstrates that at least there 
is a very considerable measure of truth in it. And the 
man who has written this book is the man who knows. 
He is perhaps a little too enthusiastic, but he certainly 
has a right to glory in his knowledge, so hardly won and 
so important. Throughout the world Steffansson is 
recognized as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
the explorers of the Arctic. Of Norse descent, he was 
born in Manitoba a British subject, but as his parents 
moved across the Boundary when he was a child his 
education was American, and includes Harvard. Those 
who have read his previous books will remember that 
they have literary charm; the present book has it too. 
His life-work, however, has been exploration and dis- 
covery. One of the great discoveries he made, he tells 
us in an early chapter, was that, thanks to the misin- 
formation about the Arctic received by him, like every- 
body else, in school and college, nine out of ten of his 
ideas of the Polar regions were incorrect ; he was taught 
‘The North that Never Was,” as he phrases it. He 
now presents the North as it is, and forecasts its 
destiny, not as a speculation, but as inevitable. 

How Steffansson came to know the North so well was 
shown in his ‘ My Life with the Eskimo’ and ‘ The 
Friendly Arctic.’ The latter book, which was published 
three years ago, gave a thrilling account of his magnifi- 
cent and hazardous journey across the Polar pack. It 
was at the instance of the Canadian Government that 
he undertook this expedition, the objects of which were 
geographical and scientific generally, and the quest was 
spread over five years (1913-18). What happened 
rather recalls the famous epigram ‘‘ Saul went out to 
seek for his father’s asses, and found a kingdom.” Not 
that Steffansson’s additions to the scientific side of our 
knowledge of the Far North were inconsiderable ; they 
were, in fact, quite substantial. They were infinitely 
transcended, however, by his astounding discovery that 
the Arctic, instead of being uninhabitable, except by a 
few trappers, fur-traders, and miners in special con- 
ditions, was not only possessed of rich and varied 
resources, but was available for occupation on a large 
scale by civilized man, always provided that civilized 
man will adapt himself to local circumstances, as he 
has had to do and has done in other parts of the world, 
not with loss but with advantage to the race. Steffans- 
son states : 

For many years it has been a large part of my activities to say 
in lectures and writings and conversation that the Far North, 
both in the western and eastern hemispheres, is destined to be 
colonized in the same general way as were the western prairies 
of the United States half a century ago, by the same type 0 
people, and with a resulting civilization not fundamentally 
dissimilar. 

Steffansson begins his case by proving that the Arctic, 
at its coldest, is no colder than many other countries 
which are inhabited by agricultural peoples. Tempera- 
ture ranges in the Far North each year from go®° above 
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to 50° below zero Fahrenheit—much the same is true 
of Manitoba. Fort Yukon, Alaska, lies north of the 
Arctic Circle, but any given July day there is likely to 
be hotter than in New York or London. If there are 
about nine months of winter, there is during the remain- 
ing months so much sunshine that plant-growth is 
amazingly rapid. Far the greater part of the Arctic is 
prairie which in summer is green with grass and golden 
with flowers—more than 700 species of flowering plants 
exist. Wheat will not mature, but other cereals will, 
as well as most vegetables. But the future of the Far 
North does not lie in the production of such foods. In 
what, then? Steffansson states that the Arctic “‘ is 
going to become the greatest meat-producing area of 
the world.” This is the meaning, in his view, of these 
multitudinous miles of grassy prairie. The meat will 
not be that of cattle and sheep, but of reindeer and 
musk-ox, the grass-eating animals native to the soil. 
Alaska has already a flourishing reindeer industry ; in 
1903 it had about 6,000 domesticated reindeer, this year 
it has 200,000 ; in another twenty years, according to an 
official estimate, the annual output of Alaska will be a 
million and a quarter reindeer carcasses, the equivalent 
of about three million sheep carcasses. On the prompt- 
ing of Steffansson the Canadian Government appointed 
a Commission to inquire into the possibilities of rein- 
deer farming for the Canadian North, and after a 
thorough investigation a favourable report was 
returned. The Canadian Government, however, did 
not go into this business on its own account, but it 
handed over to Steffansson a lease of 113,000 square 
miles in Baffin Isiand, and this area, which is larger 
than the United Kingdom, is now being stocked with 
reindeer by the Hudson Bay Company, who have the 
fullest faith in him. Space forbids saying anything 
about the development of the musk-ox industry, which 
seems quite as feasible as the reindeer industry. Nor 
have we room for a consideration of Steffansson’s belief 
that the day will come when transpolar commerce by air 
will be a regular feature of the world’s life, because of 
the shortness of the routes across the Arctic, say, from 
London to Tokyo. But we have said enough to draw 
attention to a very remarkable and profoundly interest- 
ing book which everyone should read. 


THE ART OF SCRIABIN 


Scriabin. By Alfred Swan. The Bodley Head. 
6s. net. 


O read Mr. Swan’s book is to be transported back 
through the years to the Queen’s Hall on a February 
afternoon in 1914. The orchestral din has just sub- 
sided, and the audience, divided into two hostile parties, 
has taken up the discords. The little man with the 
pointed beard, who has been attempting to maintain the 
Ego of the piano against the concerted forces of the full 
orchestra and organ, faces the new storm with mild 
surprise. But one had thought that all this exuberance 
had died down, that Scriabin had been ‘“‘ placed” defi- 
nitely. Repeated performances have cleared up the 
difficulties which his works presented at a first hearing, 
and the theosophy, the colour-organ and all the accre- 
tions, irrelevant so far as music is concerned, have been 
more or less forgotten. Scriabin has become popular. 
His popularity is based upon the same foundation as 
that of Tschaikovsky, and, indeed, of Wagner. And it 
is significant to learn that Scriabin’s admiration for 
Wagner was apparently based on the sensuous appeal 
of his music. For we are told that ‘‘ the formlessness 
of ‘ Tristan’ must have been a perfect nightmare to our 
puristic composer.” A strange heresy this, when we 
consider that it is Wagner’s superb sense of form, the 
architectural grandeur of his music, which commends 
him to musicians and redeems for them his excessive 
emotionalism. Significant, too, is the statement that 
Scriabin found Bach ‘‘ dry,’’ though strangely he 
preferred him to Beethoven. 
Mr. Swan, however, does not accept the fact, estab- 


lished by the passage of years, of Scriabin’s essential 
second-rateness. He hails him not merely as a Titan, 
but as a Messiah. The claim to this high title is based 
upon the mystery towards which Scriabin was groping 
during the last years of his life. This mystery, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Swan with every sign of approval, is 
merely the fantastic conception of an unbalanced brain. 
All mankind, to say nothing of all art, was to participate 
in the rite, which would be the prelude to a universal 
cataclysm and the destruction of the human race in its 
present form. Focused in the centre of this incredible 
holocaust was to be the little man with the pointed 
beard, presumably battling with his pianoforte against 
the din of the crashing universe. It is, in fact, the idea 
of an egomaniac. 

Mr. Swan is unwise in his generation; for he does 
nothing but disservice to his hero by this intemperate 
eulogy. It is the greater pity, because there is amid 
all the gush a certain amount of illuminating criticism. 
The exposition, for instance, of Scriabin’s relation to 
Chopin is quite admirable, and the progress of the com- 
poser’s harmonic development is explained in clear and 
easily intelligible language. There is, incidentally, an 
unconscious exposure of the idol’s feet in the statement 
that the ‘‘ Promethean chord ” is actually the only chord 
in the ‘ Poem of Fire.’ It explains the wearisome 
monotony of that ‘‘ Ocean of molten, seething gold,” 


which does sound like the continued holding of one . 


series of notes varied only in colour and volume through- 
out its length. ‘‘ Molten ’’ and ‘“‘ seething ’’ are apt 
adjectives; but for ‘‘ gold” we should prefer to read 
** glue.” 


A VIRGILIAN STUDY 


The Eclogues, Bucolics or Pastorals of Virgil. By 
Thomas Fletcher Royds. Oxford: Blackwell. 
6s. net. 


M&. ROYDS'’S edition of the Eclogues in this very 
pleasant volume has evidently been a labour of 
love, and we accept it in the same spirit. It will be 
read with interest alike by the man who is steeped in 
the spirit of Virgil and the man who knows little more 
than the name of that exquisite poet. Mr. Royds 
gives us on one page the Latin text, on the opposite 
page a translation into English verse, and at the foot 
of the page a commentary designed for the general 
reader rather than for the student. We think that it 
is always desirable in such a book to give the original 
text side by side with the translation, for it is almost 
impossible to make the translation alone appeal to 
readers who know no Latin, whereas with its help even 
those of us who have almost forgotten our school days 
can again recover some of Virgil’s incommunicable 
charm—‘‘ the sense of tears in mortal things.’’ Mr. 
Royds has revised the translation which he published 
in 1907, and it is an extremely good piece of work, 
combining close fidelity to the original with a scholarly 
and musical power of English versification. As a 
specimen we may quote the version of the famous lines 
which Macaulay held to be the finest in the Latin 
language—he was amused to find that so dissimilar a 
critic as Voltaire had pronounced them to be the finest 
in Virgil : 

Once in our orchards—thou wast tiny then— 

I watched thee culling apples dewy-fresh— 

I shewed them—with thy mother. The twelfth year’s 

Had touched my brow, and standing on tip-toe 

I just could reach the brittle branches, There 

I saw and fell: my heart was mine no more! 
Mr. Royds has made one departure from the Oxford 
text of Sir Arthur Hirtzel, reading qui instead of cui 
in the last line but one of the Pollio; he supports this 
alteration with a long note which we find very con- 
vincing. The authority of Quintilian, who lived with- 
in a century of Virgil and probably knew Latin as well 
as any of our modern textual critics, may fairly be set 
off against the weight of the MSS., and the real ques- 
tion to be argued is one of sense. 
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THE FRENCH ROMANTIC DRAMA 


The Rise and Fall of the French Romantic Drama. 
By F. W. M. Draper. Constable. 15s. net. 


HERE is always interest in tracing the influence of 

our literature upon that of the French. It was 
strong during the later part of the eighteenth century, 
and culminated in the late ’twenties and early ’thirties of 
the nineteenth. Certain young literary men required a 
flag of revolt round which to rally. Classicism they 
counted as outworn and dead. They would break with 
tradition. They craved novelty at all costs, and barely 
knew whether it was literary or social unrest that moved 
them. And they turned to play-writing, France being 
the dramatic nation, and the stage the high tribune for 
new ideas. Mr. Draper has much to tell us, in an easy 
and pleasant way, of Hugo, Dumas and Vigny, and 
especially how these discovered in Shakespeare, Scott, 
and Byron the whole range of nature and human emo- 
tion, mediaeval and modern situations and dramatic 
dialogue, and above all the Byronic hero, fascinatingly 
accursed and ‘“‘ fatal.”’ 

To complete the survey, Mr. Draper should have 
found room for a further chapter. For these eighty 
years past, their own Romanticism has furnished the 
French with constant amazement and amusement. 
However could their predecessors, they ask, have per- 
petrated and endured such fustian and folly? Surely, 
for a decade, the French spirit must have been in eclipse, 
or afflicted with aberration! When these plays are 
revived, they wish to be impressed, but are left with all 
manner of smiles and shrugs. Here, they discover, is 
nothing but crass melodrama, and poetry out of place. 
They remember anew that the movement was foreign, 
and that the importers, with the exception of Hugo, 
cleared out of the business as soon as possible and 
turned reasonable Frenchmen again. Trying to define 
Romanticism, they give it up in despair or laughter. 
A Stendhal might shrewdly make out that Roman- 
ticism consists in giving each generation the drama and 
literature it wants. But how could Frenchmen have 
wanted such stuff? They conclude that it was never 
popular; or at most a passing fit of excessive indivi- 
dualism. Or, with large vehemence, they denounce 
Romanticism as the one dread malady that has menaced 
the nation since Rousseau and the great Revolution. 
Rousseau is the Revolution, is French Romanticism, is 
Individualism. Rousseau is a foreigner, crazy, half- 
English in his ideas. Add the virus of German 
Pantheism, and the brew is complete and deadly. Let 
Frenchmen beware and remain classic and sound, social 
and orderly. Romantic liberty is the plain ruin of the 
individual and the State. And, thus issuing judgment 
and warning, not a few critics and publicists are sure 
that they have done their duty by France and reason 
itself. 

The merit of Mr. Draper’s book is that it proceeds 
by the way of annals. It is as a chronicler that he sets 
forth his abundant information. The chapter on 
‘ Shakespeare in France’ is good, though the author 
of ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ as the first capable appreciator, 
called for more than a mention by name. As for 
Scott, never before have we had in such detail the sche- 
dule of services rendered and appropriations made. 
Mr. Draper lays stress on the political side of Roman- 
ticism. The Liberals throughout were reactionaries in 
literature, and the young Conservatives came to side 
with the political as well as with the literary revolution, 
Hugo himself ‘‘ boxing the compass ” and impressively 
following the shift of the times. And Mr. Draper is 
fairly acquainted with the annals of the popular melo- 
drama and the national historical piece. But that is 
hardly enough. It is clear from the full investigation 
that the French playwrights indefatigably experimented 
for a whole century in all possible directions till at 
last they reached the Comedy of Manners, inaugurated 
by Augier and Dumas fils and still holding its ground. 
And of this long development, the French Romantic 
Drama was but a brief, a curious and exotic, episode. 


‘is not to be reconciled to human nature as it is. 


Vigny quickly retired from the noisy stage to his 
cherished solitude. Hugo could well demand a richer 
language, a widening of the horizon, a rise in the tem. 
perature of the French imagination. He purposed him- 
self to be a super-Shakespeare, but was no dramatist. 
Dumas, lacking style, but with the dramatic instinct, 
laboured to be Byronic just so long as the comfortable 
bourgeois cared to be shocked. But these opium- 
dreamers of liberty turned to licence soon palled. The 
public wearied of fever and frenzy and lyrical rant. 
Supping full of horrors, they demanded other fare. For 
what was genuine and admirable in French Roman- 
ticism, they and ourselves turn to the marvellously 
orchestrated lyrics of Hugo, the brisk novel-epics of 
Dumas, the haughty and sombre stoicism of Vigny. 
And to these one would wisely add the poetry and 
fervour of Berlioz the musician and Delacroix the 
painter. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


An Introduction to World Politics. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
net. 

UR days since the war are doubtful and insecure. 

Some of us make shift to cherish the forward 
hope, and some will not be satisfied with less than the 
realization of their worst fears. Some grieve because 
the world is governed with so little wisdom, while 
others marvel that order is maintained at all. In our 
perplexity, it is of use if we can have before us a clear 
and chronological statement of international relations 
and happenings up to the latest possible date. Mr. 

Gibbons supplies us with such a statement. An 

American of British stock, and proud of his heritage, 

he claims to be without passion or prejudice. It is 

Anglo-Saxon, he says, to face the facts and be 

impartial. But, behind this impartiality, spread over 

his fifty chapters, he can be readily detected as the 
idealist who abominates the whole sum of facts, and 

He 

is cool and detached. But, were he not an historian, 

he would be a Mrs. Gummidge, with whom everything 
in the way of world policy ‘‘ goes contrairy.”’ 

World politics, according to Mr. Gibbons, are a 
growth of the nineteenth century. Nations have become 
self-conscious and industrial. Distance is abridged. 
Over-production of manufactured articles and over- 
consumption of raw materials enforce the search for 
Colonies and new markets. Everywhere the voters and 
tax-payers have to consult the national security and 
prosperity. The more powerful a nation, the more it is 
predatory. Self-interest involves envy and suspicion of 
competitors. Alliances are made, and secret pacts 
against the weak. If certain great Powers have tem- 
porarily dropped out, Japan and America are fitting 
themselves to continue and aggravate the sorry and 
futile game. In short, for Mr. Gibbons, the ‘‘economic 
imperialism’’ of nations is the same thing as inter- 
national strife. One expects to hear him raise the 
wonted strain of mournful indignation. But he differs 
from his friends. The primal and constant instincts, 
he sees, are self-preservation and aggrandizement. 
Twice at least, in passing, he can hint at the possibility 
of some compromise between idealism and interest. 
But the chill soon takes him again, and he sits, another 
Marius, brooding over the ruins—of the future. 

After all, the case of Mr. Gibbons is fairly simple. 
He has his poignant sense of the contrast between 
things as they are and as they might or should be. He 
can find no bridge from the actual to the ideal, the 
desired reality. The national powers will not co-operate 
for mutual advantage and the common good. And he 
is inconsolable. The treaty-makers, he sighs, have 
been ruthless. The League of Nations straightway 
denied the equality of the strong and the weak. Is 
mankind irredeemable in its madness or perversity? 
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A Plato or a Carlyle would re-create humanity, or at 
least have it drilled into decency by despotic heroes. 
But Mr. Gibbons would certainly not hear of this. Nor 
will he submit himself to the course of time, majestic 
and leisurely. He is ina hurry. And yet it was only 
yesterday that Queen Elizabeth and the Duc de Sully 
were sketching out a European Commonwealth, and 
Kant was dreaming of the Everlasting Peace. And, 
as we judge the generations of the past by their own 
contemporary standards, should we not make similar 
allowances to ourselves for our shortcomings? Even 
Mr. Gibbons acknowledges that there is such a thing 
as human nature, with its odd blend of economic and 
ideal motives. And, towards the end of the book, he 
is almost about to be cheerful. If vanquished Germany, 
he thinks, should manage to pay her way and her debts, 
then the other powers might possibly take copy, and 
shed the burdensome apparatus of economic im- 
perialism. In the Washington Conference, is there not 
to be discerned, he asks, something like a new era in 
international relations? And again, is there not 
hope of a solidarity among the English-speaking 
nations, with their common ideals and interests? But, 
asking these questions, he is promptly afraid, or sure, 
that the Anglo-Saxon element in the States is like to be 
swamped, and that the economic war with England is 
only beginning. 


NOTABLE TRIALS 


Famous Poison Trials. By Harold Eaton. Col- 
lins. 7s. 6d. net. 


ORTUNATELY, there obtains in this country a 

high standard of literary morality which protects 
authors and publishers from a kind of pilfering that 
can be sufficiently disguised to make it outside the con- 
trol of the law. All good books are sources of know- 
ledge; but a bare-faced borrowing by a manufacturer 
of books from his own contemporaries is happily so 
rare as to make what seems like an instance of it 
worth calling attention to. Mr. Harold Eaton has 
apparently taken Messrs. William Hodge and Co.’s 
series of ‘ Notable British Trials,’ read several of the 
introductions through carefully, and paraphrased them, 
regrouping them, interestingly enough, under the head- 
ings of the different poisons used. That series is the 
result of a great deal of investigation and research; it 
resembles more the work of a society than of people 
actuated by commercial motives; and it is therefore a 
happy hunting ground for journalists who desire to 
‘“‘ write up ’’ articles on crime. But it is rarely that 
this kind of industry achieves the dignity of publication 
in book form. We are quite sure that Messrs. Collins 
did not realize that page after page of Mr. Eaton’s 
book follows, in sequence of ideas and often in actual 
phraseology, the original introductory essays con- 
tributed to this series. Certain matters of know- 
ledge which were purely individual to the writer of the 
introduction have been cited by Mr. Eaton as 
though they were matters of common and established 
fact—in other words, he has in some cases presented as 
his own the original work of other writers. We acquit 
him of any fraudulent intention, but his book is an 
instance of the dangers inherent in this kind of literary 
adventure. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MANKIND 


The Evolution and Progress of Mankind. By 
Hermann Klaatsch. Fisher Unwin. 25s. net. 


HIS is an up-to-date work something on the lines 

of Tylor’s ‘ Early History of Mankind’ and Lord 
Avebury’s ‘ Prehistoric Times.’ The late Professor 
Klaatsch began his scientific career as assistant to the 
famous comparative anatomist Gegenbaur, and devoted 
his great ability chiefly to the study of those pitiful but 
interesting relics of primitive humanity which have come 
to light among ancient geological strata at places like 


Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon. He died in 1916, leav- 
ing beside more technical manuscripts that of the 
present volume, which is ‘‘ a sort of summary of the 
results of all his inquiries, a retrospect and an out- 
look.’’ It was completed and edited by Professor 
Adolf Heilbron, and is now translated from the second 
German edition by Mr. Joseph McCabe, whose 
accuracy and skill leave nothing to be desired. The 
book gives a clear and on the whole trustworthy 
account of the latest theories as to the polygenesis or 
plural origin of mankind. Klaatsch himself held—to 
put it briefly—that monkeys were not the ancestors but 
the collateral relatives of men. The primitive group 
from which mankind sprang divided early into various 
lines of descent, some of which rose into humanity, 
while others wandered off the track of higher evolu- 
tion to give us the gorilla and the chimpanzee. It is 
now generally thought that the Neanderthal man 
represents one of these lines of descent which died out 
many thousands of years ago; while a true man, he 
was not the same as the Homo sapiens to which— 
sometimes with a certain mental difficulty—we have to 
ascribe all existing races. The later chapters in this 
volume describe the most important discoveries of 
fossil skulls, from Neanderthal in 1856 to Piltdown in 
1912 and Obercassel in 1914, which throw light on 
this still vexed question. In the earlier part of the 
book Prof. Klaatsch deals with the development of cul- 
ture, and summarizes a wide mass of material in a 
clear and readable manner. He draws largely upon 
his special knowledge of the Australian natives, in 
whom he considered that he had found the nearest 
representative of primitive and still unspecialized man 
now existing. The chapters on ‘ the use of fire and 
weapons ”’ and on ‘“‘ the evolution of the home ’’ are 
specially notable examples of that ‘‘ scientific imagina- 
tion ’’ for which Klaatsch was specially famed—and 
sometimes blamed. More than a hundred well selected 
and striking illustrations add to the intelligibility of 
the text. 


THE ISLES OF VIVIEN 


Two Years in Southern Seas. By Charlotte 
Cameron. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


OST people who write about the islands of the 

Pacific use adjectives like ‘‘ incommunicable ”’ 
and ‘‘ ineffable ’’ to describe their charm. It is cer- 
tainly not easy to transfer it to paper, and even 
Stevenson admitted that the book in which he deliber- 
ately set out to do this was his least successful work. 
Yet hardly anyone has written from close knowledge 
of the Pacific islands without making an interesting 
book. Mrs. Cameron, who is an ardent and en- 
thusiastic devotee of the wanderlust, has not troubled 
herself much about romantic writing, but is content to 
describe the episodes of two years of travel in the 
Pacific as they happened to occur. The first thing of 
particular note in her pleasant book is the description 
of the Lake of Fire in the crater of Kilauea, which is 
a vivid piece of writing, and goes perhaps as far as 
pedestrian prose can to convey an idea of that amaz- 
ing’ spectacle to those who have not seen it. It is 
highly characteristic of the transition period in Pacific 
civilization that Mrs. Cameron found one set of natives 
throwing bottles of brandy and other offerings into the 
crater to appease the wrath of Pele, whilst another set 
were sclemnly ‘‘ discussing the possibility of convert- 
ing the power of Kilauea into usefulness by harness- 
ing it to develop electricity.”” Mrs. Cameron only 
touches the fringe of New Guinea, but gives a full de- 
scription of Fiji, Samoa and Tahiti. Perhaps the 
best and most original thing in her book is her delight- 
ful account of a modern Tahitian princess, with whom 
she was lucky enough to make friends, and whose con- 
versation is quaintly entertaining. A number of good 
photographs, well selected from a larger store, adds 
value to a very readable volume. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Colleagues. By Geraldine Waife. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Dreamer. By Leopold Spero. Melrose. 6s. net. 

Peter Whiffle. By Carl Van Vechten. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Speed the Plough. By Mary Butts. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


Y. and modernity are not—except in the eyes 
of youth—the same thing; and, if they were, I do 
not know that that would establish the pre-eminence 
of either. But certainly the young are now encouraged 
to find themselves interesting, and to tell us about it; 
they launch movements, and move with them; and a 
crop of books about schoolboys and schoolgirls is one 
of the results. The masters and mistresses shine a 
little with the glory reflected from their juniors. _ They 
may be out of the limelight, but they are not altogether 
out of the picture. ‘ Colleagues ’—‘‘ a novel without 
a man ’’—being about a Training College, profits by 
this. It has really a very old theme, not in the least 
dependent on its manlessness; but I doubt whether it 
could have expected a public save for our new pre- 
occupations. It is the setting that tells. In this case, 
it tells in the right direction, for the book has some 
good qualities. But the goodness lies in what is old— 
in the theme, which corresponds to ancient and 
universal experience. 

A little prelude indicates that the story is going to 
be about ‘‘ the ordinary woman ’’—‘‘ the woman who 
does her hair badly,’’ ‘* who wants a home,’’ ‘‘ who is 
not well qualified,’’ ‘* who is getting old,’’ ‘‘ who has 
not a degree,’’ ‘‘ who wants to marry and who never 
meets with men.’’ But the tragedy of Marion Chilvers 
is not mainly that she is in this sense an ‘‘ ordinary ”’ 
woman: it is rather that she is, in one essential, an 
extraordinary woman. She is of those whose failure, 
though inevitable, though pitiable, is better than 
success. Meredith says in ‘ Modern Love ’: 

My crime is that, the puppet of a dream, 

I plotted to be worthy of the world. 
Marion is like that. She imagines the world to be 
worthy of her trust. She is instinctively loyal, and 
expects loyalty; instinctively honest, and does not 
understand dishonesty; instinctively meek, and is 
despised and rejected. The place in which she is 
snubbed and bullied and betrayed is indeed a Training 
College; but it might have been anywhere. That the 
human animal is often ungrateful—that to have 
power over one’s fellow-creatures is to be tempted into 
the misuse of it—that the generous and confiding soul 
is exposed naked to the attacks of the unscrupulous— 
are lessons which can be learnt in other places besides 
Training Colleges. 

‘ The Dreamer ’ is about a boy, and takes him only 
through his school and Cambridge career: it leaves 
him on the brink of the war. It is short, simple, unpre- 
tentious, and—I should judge—entirely true to the 
facts. But it is much more than true to particular 
facts: after all, any school story can be that, if it is 
written by someone with an accurate memory. The 
oddness of the queer, dreamy, unsatisfactory hero 
transcends its particular environment and reaches out 
towards larger sympathies. Every boy, every man, is 
queer, if only because unique; and the bumps and dis- 
colorations provided in the pattern of life by external 
oddities are but the trivial aids to understanding : the 
mystery is in the warp and woof. It is this sense of 
mystery, of excitement, of the individual sharpness of 
life, that gives ‘ The Dreamer ’ its charm. 

‘** The end of uncertainty,’ he concluded, ‘ is the 
death of interest ; and hence it happens that no one now 
reads novels.’’’ This sentiment was put by Sir 
Walter Scott into the mouth of a preliminary char- 
acter in ‘ The Heart of Midlothian,’ more than a 


hundred years ago. Sir Walter was unacquainted 
with Mr. Carl Van Vechten and Miss Mary Butts, 
There is no end of uncertainty about them. They are 
modern. The former leaves out all his inverted 
commas, the latter leaves out almost everything—a 
defect which is balanced by the really surprising nature 
of the things which she puts in. Both have, obviously, 
considerable abilities. Both might, conceivably, write 
good books. But they have both chosen so to bemuse 
and distort and bespatter and generally bedevil any- 
thing they may-have to say that what they have to say 
remains a mystery. It is the modern manner. 

Peter Whiffle, Mr. Van Vechten’s hero, is moneyed 
and undecided. He is cosmopolitan and neurasthenic. 
He has theories and bursts of loquacity. He never is 
but always to be expressed. He provides his author 
with a sort of wandering peg on which to hang recol- 
lections, reflections and portraits. Living people 
whom one knows are dragged boldly in by their own 
names. Is the intention of this to create an illusion of 
reality? The effect is the opposite. If Mr. Van 
Vechten has a model, it is perhaps Rabelais: certainly 
he seems to aim at overwhelming one with a spate of 
phrases. Those who do not find Rabelais dull (they 
divide the world with those who do) love him because 
he is spontaneous : the question about Mr. Van Vechten 
is whether he has any spontaneity. Here is a char- 
acteristic passage—Peter is describing, at one stage of 
his artistic enthusiasm, the book that he is always 
going to write : 


three hundred pages of colour and style and lists, . 


lists of objects, all jumbled artfully. There isn’t a moral, or 

an idea, or a plot, or even a character. There’s to be no 

propaganda or preaching, or violence, or emotion, or even 
humour. I am not trying to imitate Dickens or Dostoevsky. 

They did not write books; they wrote newspapers. Art elimi- 

nates all such rubbish. Art has nothing to do with ideas. 

Art is abstract. 

And so on. It is a fair imitation of the would-be 
clever. Only, at intervals, one is assailed by a horrid 
suspicion that the author would be clever himself. 
Anyway, he has considerable acquaintance with all 
that there is of the very latest in the whirling circles 
of culture. That lateness is not worth satirizing unless 
the satire itself is a work of art—for, before one can 
get one’s comment into print, something else is later 
still. 

‘ Speed the Plough,’ the first of Miss Butts’s stories, 
appears to be about a man who, owing to certain 
nervous and sexual obsessions, is very unhappy in the 
country, but very happy in London, in a shop devoted 
to women’s clothes. Some of the other stories are 
slightly more intelligible, some slightly less so: 
most of them seem to hint at the neurotic and 
the perverse. I write down here a short pas- 
sage transcribed from Miss Butts and a passage 
of similar length consisting of the first few words that 
I can think of the moment after laying her book aside; 
and I invite my readers to decide for themselves which 
is which, and whether either means anything at all. 
Here is one passage : 

He understood her ecstatically. It was not to be. Frustra- 
tion was, after all, his intangible desire. Upstairs she came 
running, and there was intention to forget in her manner. 
But could Charles so let her go? For him, to liberate her. 
That was frustration enough. Five cherries hung dreadfully 
across the darkness that was only not his vision because he 
remembered it? Filth! Ecstasy! But where was the power? 

And here is the other : 

Two nights later a little old man hopped upstairs in a dread- 
ful hurry. Alec was afraid that it was not time for life to 
become again a condition of music, but went about his room 
remembering what that condition is. 

And Charles was not interested. 

‘“* Pa’s back,’’ he said. He called him that always, with a 
spit, and “‘ ma ’’ with a contempt that masked hunger. 

The publishers tell us that Miss Butts’s style is ‘‘ as 
much a part of twentieth-century civilization as the 
telephone and the typewriter.’’ It may be so. It does 
not seem so difficult to be civilized. And yet Miss 
Butts has, it is clear, a gift. Perhaps some day she 


will use it. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Review in which the 
problem’ was set. 

RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, ang 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or oi 
equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Thursday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 

ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 55. 


AUSPICIOUS DAy FOR GEORGE’S YOUNGEST SCION ! 

‘* WHO STANDS HIS SPONSOR? ”’ Sir, THE BritisH Lion! 
Four thousand million years—the merest trifle! 
Curtail—and then reverse—an Afghan rifle. 

In Illinois by Mormon prophet founded. 

Sad symptom of an appetite unbounded. 

This, when cold winds blow, round our neck we tighten. 
See, here’s a light that will your darkness lighten ! 

A mighty wrestler, yea, a man of sinew. 

Gladly would some folk to its letter pin you. 
Wholesome, but not nutritious,—that is gammon. 

10. Appointed guardian of the unrighteous mammon. 

1l. Of men, things, places, the protecting powers. 

12. Latin for froggy,—white or yellow flowers. 

13. Alert, adulterating cheats to show up. 

14. A woody weed all careful gardeners hoe up. 

15. Not formed to bear perpetual submersion. 

16. Come, fill the cup, young man with title Persian ! 

17. Right loud it peals, our joyous thoughts expressing. 
18. Long life we wish him, cheered with every blessing. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 53. 
W. K. v. R. 1845-1923. 


LIkE HIM WHOSE WELL-KNOWN NAME YOU HERE CAN TRACE, 
May EVERY HELPER OF OUR HUMAN RACE 

In RIPE OLD AGE REsT FROM HIS LABOURS FIND! 
Much used by such as parcels tie or bind. 

Of Alps and lakes how fair the view it yields! 

A crop you’ll soon discover in our fields. 

Wild and extravagant the course he’ll run. 

Roses and myrtle crowned this lovely one. 

Take half a word in Russia still of power. 

Seek on our shores this animated flower. 

Pliant and tough, by murmuring streams ‘tis found. 
Encompasses no small extent of ground. 

10. Quite often by the uneven game decided. 

11. By waters wide from British lands divided. 

12. Reverse a composition polyphonic. 

13. The druggist sometimes adds it to one’s tonic. 

14. My active strength destructive rodents fear. 

15. Are not the wicked in me now and here? 

16. Deft fingers work it with the needle’s aid. 

17. City of those who nature’s debt have paid, 


Solution of Acrostic No, 53. 
P ackthrea D 


R ig I 
at 
F anati C 
E rat o1 1The Muse of lyric poetry. Her name signi- 


o Viet fies ‘‘ lovely.” She is represented 
S ea-anemon E crowned with roses and myrtle. 


Oo sie R 

R ing-fenc E 

R ubbe R 

Oo hi Oo 

E ugu F 

N u X2 2Nux vomica, by druggists abbreviated to 
T errie R nux.’ 

G ehenn A 


E mbroider Y 
N ecropoli S 


Acrostic No. 53.—The winner is Dr. Robbs, Vine House, 
Grantham, who has selected as his prize ‘ The Poems of Alice 
Meynell,’ published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne, and 
reviewed in our columns on March 10 under the title of ‘ Mrs. 
Meynell’s Poems.’ Seven other competitors named this book, 24 


asked for Professor Alden’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ 12 for ‘ The Reforma- 
tion of War,’ 10 for ‘ Hail, Columbia !’, 6 for ‘ Memories of the 
Future,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from A. W. Cooke, Lady 
Duke, Mrs. Fardell, Mrs. Yarrow, Gay, Druid, Zaggle, Dolmar, 
Major Churchyard, M. Overton, R. Ransom, Glamis, Sylvia M. 
Groves, C. J. Warden, Gunton, Lethendy and Quagga. 

One Licut Wronc: Mrs, J. Butler, Shorne Hill, Varach, Old 
Mancunian, C. R, Price, Mrs. Lockhart, Lilian, Nonnes Preeste, 
Vichy, Baitho, Carlton, Annis, Boskerris, Madge, Mrs. E. 
Ballard, W. J. Younger, Miss K. A. Jones, Fides, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Mrs. Playfair, Pan, Merton, Craven, J. A. John- 
ston and Trike. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Miss Chamier, Papeg, John Lennie, 
Errant, N. O. Sellam, Eldav, W. Sydney Price, Avalon, Jeune, 
Mrs. F. I. Morcom, M. Kingsford, Farsdon, W. E. H., B. Alder, 
Audrey Bonus, M. A. Haig, Diamond, Mrs. Culley and Lady 
Yorke. All others more. 

Many solvers were misled by the barbarous misspelling 
“* Rontgen ” found in certain medical books (as though one 
should write ‘‘ Gothe ’’ for ‘‘ Goethe ’’), and so made the first 
pillar ‘‘ Professor W. (or v.) Rontgen.’’ As ‘‘ Doric ’’ points 
out, this produces an interesting variant by the substitution of 
WinneR (VictoR), RiO, and OtaguF for RubbeR, OhiO, and 
EuguF. No solvers will be penalized on this account. 

Light 9.—A Ring-fence is defined as ‘‘ a fence continuously 
encircling an estate or some considerable extent of ground.” 
Such a fence is designed to enclose, surround, or shut in, while 
a Race-course, if it does this at all, does it only accidentally. 
Hence it cannot be accepted. 

Light 11.—Ohio, as a vast province “ lying directly opposite 
to British territory ’ (as a solver remarks), is preferable to 
Oporto, Oswego, etc. As for Ontario, that is British territory. 

Acrostic No. 52.—Two Lights wrong: Cauliflower. 

Pan.—Your argument is ingenious, but would it be fair to 
solvers thus to change the meaning of a word? Possibly. But 
taking ‘‘ feat’? in the sense of ‘‘ any extraordinary act of 
strength, skill, or cunning,’’ was it a very great feat for a 
goddess to give birth to gods and goddesses? Surely not! 

NoNnNES PREESTE AND MeErtTON.—Belated solutions acknow- 
ledged last week. 


CHESS 

GAME No, 20. 

Bisuop’s Gampir. 
Wuite. Back. 
1 P —K4 P — K4 
2. P — KB4 
3. B — B4 9 — R5ch 
4. K — Bl — O4 
Kt — KB3 
6. Kt — B — QOKt5 
7 P— B x Kt 
8 P x Kt B x BP 
9. Kt — B3 Q —R4 
10. — K2 ch K —Ql 
11. — B4 R — Kl 
12. x BP 


How does Black win? For the best answer to this question the 
usual Weekly Book Prize will be given. 


GAME No. 18. 


The Chess Editor regrets that, though the results of Problem 
18 are given this week, the solution is unavoidably held over 
until next week. 


The winner of the Competition is Mr. K. Ernest Irving, 
Musical Director, Kingsway Theatre, W.C., who has chosen 
as his prize ‘ The Reed of Pan,’ by A. C. Benson, reviewed in 
our columns on March 10 under the title ‘ Mr. Benson’s Greek 
Anthology.’ 


Correct solutions were also received from Edwin Gardiner, 
Spencer Cox, Dr. E. L. Pritchard, B. Goulding Brown, Wood- 
lands, and T. Herbert. 


P. W. DarsysHireE.—White could play 21 P — KKt3. 


W. R. Burcess.—Thanks for suggestion, but we think that 
most of our competitors are glad of the slight assistance given 
by our way of stating the problems. If K x P, Black wins by 
B — B6 ch. You will find all the variations interesting. 


Game No. 17.—Correct : R. H. Ross, G. E. Reddaway (coupon 
omitted), and G. Barnett. (If 27 Kt — Kt3, the Black QR mates 
at KB5 in five moves.) 


Game No. 15.—Correct solutions were also received from A. W. 
Yallop, A. E. Chandler, W. R. Burgess, C. J. Cole, Dr. E. L. 
Pritchard, Sir H. Crump, H. S. R., F. N. Braund, F. L. Ball, 
T. Herbert, L. E. C. Evans, A. R. Cripps, H. Westcott, G. E. 
Reddaway, A. E. Wickham, H. R. Cadman, Woodlands, E. Mac- 
donald, Dr. A. Moncrieff, D. J. Duthie, Dr. C. Thackray, J. I. 
Craig, J. H. Simpson, D. Burns, Varach, A. S. Brown, B. 
Goulding Brown, K. F. Mills, and R. H. Ross. 
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A First Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
By H. R. Mencken. 7} x 5, 223 pp. 


15. Virgil and His 
By J. W. Mackail. 


In Defence of Women. 
Cape: 6s. net. 

‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome’ Series. 
Meaning to the World of To-Day. 
74 x 5, x + 159 pp. Harrap: 5s. net. 

Wares of the Ming Dynasty, The. By R. L. Hobson (Keeper of 
the Dept. Ceramics and Ethnography, British Museum). 
114 x 8%, xvi + 240 pp., and 59 plates. Benn: 84s. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Celebrities: Little Stories About Famous Folk. By Coulson 
Kernahan. 9 x 5}, xiii + 316 pp. Illustrated. Hutchinson: 


16s. net. 
Coins of India, The. By C. J. Brown. 74 x 5, 120 pp. 
Milford, Oxford University 


‘ Heritage of India’ Series. 
Press: 2s. 6d. net. 

Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Coulton. Vel. I, St. 
Bernard, His Predecessors and Successors. A.D. 1000-1200. 
9 x 58, 43 pp. Illustrated. Cambridge University Press: 
30s. net. 

Memories: Wise and Otherwise. 
Robinson. 8% x 5§, 248 pp. Illustrated. Cassell: 16s. net. 

Mystery of ‘‘Mr. W. H.,’”? The. By Colonel B. R. Ward, 
C.M.G. 8% x 73, viii + 133 pp. Illustrated. Palmer: 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Laurenzio Laurenzi. By D. H. S. Nicholson. 8} x 5}, 
394 pp. Cape: 12s. 6d. net. 

Public Opinion in War and Peace. By Abbott Laurence Lowell. 
82 x 5%, xi + 303 pp. Harvard University Press (Milford, 
Oxford University Press) : 10s. 6d. net. 

Robert Browning. The Poet and the Man, 1833-1845. By 
Frances M. Sim. 9 x 53, 212 pp. T. Fisher Unwin: 10s. 6d. 


By The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 


Illustrated from Etchings by 


net. 

Simon de Montfort. By Somerset Bateman, B.A. 7} x 5, 
292 pp. Cornish: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tennyson. By Harold Nicholson. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Trois Figures de Chefs. Falkenhayn, Hindenburg, and Luden- 
dorff. By Pierre Conard. 73 x 43, 176 pp. Flammarion 
(Paris): 4 frs. 50 net. 


9 x 5%, 308 pp. Constable: 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Fool, The. By Chaning Pollock. 74 x 5, 176 pp. Brentano: 


6s. net. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Appearance of Mind, The. By James Clark McKerrow, M.B. 
73 x 5, xv + 120 pp. Longmans: 6s. net. 
Aspects of Science. By J. W. N. Sullivan. 191 pp. Cobden 
Sanderson: 6s. net. 

Debt of Medicine to the Fine Arts, The. By 
C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P. 4§ x 5} 
Arrowsmith: 2s. 6d. net. 

Do the Dead Live? An Inquiry into the Present State of Psychical 
Research. By Paul Heuze. Translated from the French. 
172 pp. Murray: 5s. net. 
Good Men Without Faith. By The Right Rev. Bertram Pollock, 
D.D., K.C.V.O. 7 x 43, 64 pp. S.P.C.K.: 2s. 6d. net, 
Heredity in Poultry. By Reginald Grundall Punnett, F.R.S. 
7} x 43, xi + 204 pp. Macmillan: 10s. net. 

History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. By G. P. Gooch, D.Litt. 
82 x 94, 728 pp. Cassell: 21s. net. 

Matter, Life, Mind and God. By R. F. A. Hoernle. 215 pp. 
Methuen: 6s. net. 

Matter and Spirit. By James Bisset Pratt, Ph.D. 73 x 5, 232 pp. 
Allen and Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Prophets of Israel, The. In History and Criticism. By Harold 
M. Weiner, LL.B. 7} x 42, vii + 196 pp. Scott: 5s. net. 
Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion. By Cyril E. 

Hudson, M.A. 7} x 5,121 pp. Allen and Unwin: 8s. 6d. net. 
Reform of Education, The. By Giovanni Gentile. With an Intro- 
duction by Benedetto Croce. Authorized Translation by Dino 
Bigongiari. 250 pp. Benn: 8s. 6d. net. 
What Is Psychology? With Sections treating of Suggestion an 
Auto-suggestion. By Charles Hayward, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., etc. 73x 5, 254 pp. Allen and Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 


J. A. Nixon, 
» 29 pp. Illustrated. 


SOCIOLOGY 


International Aspects of Unemployment. By Watson Kirkconnel, 
M.A. 74x 5,217 pp. Allen and Unwin: 6s. 6d. net. 

Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham, The. By 
E. Welbourne. 72 x 5, 303 pp. Cambridge University 
Press: 10s. 6d. net. 

Pivot of Civilization, The. By Margaret Sanger, with an intro- 
duction by H. G. Wells. 7} x 5, 254 pp. Cape: 6s. net. 
War, Its Nature, Cause and Cure. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 

73x 5,155 pp. Allen and Unwin: 4s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Below the Snow Line. By Douglas W. Freshfield, D.C.L. 
9 x 53, 270 pp. Constable: 18s. net. 

Cinnamon and Frangipanni. (Ceylon, the Isle of Sweet Savours.) 
By Ashley Gibson. 260 pp. Chapman and Dodd: 21s. net. 

From the Golden Gate to the Golden Sun. A Record of Travel, 
Sport and Observation in Siam and Malaya. By Hermann 
Norden. 282 pp. Witherby: 15s. net. 

Happy Traveller, The. A Book for Poor Men. 
Tatchell. 73 x 43,271 pp. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. 

Into the East. Notes on Burma and Malaya. With a Preface 
by Joseph Conrad. 8 x 5, xxix + 225 pp. Macmillan: 
10s. 6d. net. 

Summer Isles of Eden. By Frank Burnett. 
Sifton Praed: 21s. net. 

Windjammer Yarns. By Alex Anderson. Incidents in the Life of 
a South African Seaman aboard the Wooden Ships and Steam 
Tramps of Fifty Years Ago. 256 pp. Witherby: 12s. 6d. net. 


By Frank 


Illustrated. 213 pp. 


FICTION 


Backhouse. By George Agnew Chamberlain. 256 pp. Mills and 
Boon: 7s. 6d. net. 

B B of Ardlegay. By W. H. Rainsford. 7} x 5, 346 pp. Bodley 
Head: 7s. 6d. net. 

Beauty of Martha, The. 
son: 7s, 6d. net. 

Black Oxen. By Gertrude Atherton. 


net. 
Captain More, The. By John Brandane. 320 pp. Cape: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Children of the Dawn. By-Mary Carbery. 73 x 5, 316 pp. 
Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. 
Dedication. By Henrietta Leslie. 
Desert Horizon. By E. L. Grant Watson. 
Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 

Devenish. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
Boon: 7s. 6d. net. 

Eelen of Bringard: A Romance of Roman Wessex. By Wilkinson 
Sherren. 7 x 5, 250 pp. Palmer: 7s. 6d. net. 

Eleanor in the Loft. By Grace Rhys. 74 x 43, 320 pp. Cape: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Factory King, The. By Norman Porrit. 7} x 4%, 348 pp. Cape: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Featherbee Farm. By Marie van Vorst. 255 pp. Mills and 
Boon: 7s. 6d. net. 

Fifty-Fifty. By A. Neil Lyons. 318 pp. Butterworth: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Fortune Hunters, The. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 240 pp. 
Mills and Boon: 7s. 6d. net. 

Good Grain. By Emmeline Morrison. 74 x 42, 318 pp. Long: 
2s. net. 

Grass of Parnassus. 
Hall: 7s. 6d. net. 

House Full of People, A. By E. and M. Scharten Antink. 
74 x 43, 319 pp. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 

Illusion of Possession, The. By Patricia Wainley. 314 pp. 


Palmer: 7s. 6d. net. 

Joppert and Son. By C. H. Le Bosquet. 312 pp. Bodley Head: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Ladybird, The. D. H. Laurence. 73 x 5, 255 pp. Secker: 
7s. 6d. net. 

Laugh and Grow Rich. By Jack Kahane. 
Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 

Lower Pool, The. By Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 73 x 43, 288 pp. 
Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Men Like Gods. By H.G. Wells. 304 pp. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

Original Companions. By Isobel Wylie Hutchison. 299 pp. 
Bodley Head : 7s. 6d. net. 

Privilege. By Michael Sadler. 73 x 4%, 270 pp. Constable: 
3s. 6d. net. 


OF THE GUMS. 
A GUARANTEED CURE 


75 per cent. of such diseases as Anzmia, Dermatitis, Indigestion, 
Gastritis, Rheumatism, Arthritis and Nose, Throat, Eye and Ear 
Troubles, Lassitude and Nervous Disorders, etc., are directly attri- 
butable to the absorption of the poisons from the gum socket disease 
known as Pyorrhcea. Probably r cent. of the adult population of 
these islands have this disease, and 90 per cent. of extractions at the 
Dental Hospital in London are due to Pyorrhoea. rs and Dentists 
will tell you there is no cure, and, outside our simple method, there 
is none. 


WE GUARANTEE TO CURE EVERY CASE WE UNDERTAKE 


by simple painless home treatment, without drugs, poisons, vaccines, 
electricity or injections. Do not have your teeth extracted. Write to 


this clinic first. 

An original and explanatory booklet entitled ‘‘ Pyorrhcea Alveolaris 
and Similar Diseases" (third edition 24 pages), recently published at 
1s., sent post free to any sufferer upon receipt of 6d. stamps. Address 
The Secretary. 


- ASEPLENE, Ltd., 33 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


By Nellie McClune. 288 pp. Hutchin- 


375 pp. Murray: 7s. 6d. 


255 pp. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 
74 x 42, 318 pp. 


73 x 5, 272 pp. Mills and 


By Mary Fulton. 239 pp. Chapman and 


312 pp. Grant 
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NEW FISHER-UNWIN BOOKS 


The Evolution 
and ‘Progress 


of Mankind 


With 111 Illustrations. 


By HERMANN KLAATSCH. 
Cloth, 25s. net. 


Recent discoveries have sharpened the always widespread interest 
in early man. Professor Klaatsch Ces us a comprehensive and 
fascinating picture of the whole period of development. He was one 
of the highest authorities and greatest workers on the subject in 
Europe, and his ideas are extraordinarily stimulating and original. 
His book is not merely a catalogue of “* finds,’? but a remarkable 
picture of living and dead primitive man. 


A Perthshire Naturalist : 
Charles Macintosh of Inver 


By HENRY COATES, F.S.A. Scot. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. ARtHuUR THomson, M.A., LL.D., and Patrick 
Geppes, F.R.S.E., and a chapter on Scottish Folk-Music 
by Herperr Wiseman, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 18s. net. 


This is the life-story of a very remarkable Highland character—rural 
post-runner, naturalist, and musician. But it is much more than a 
mere biography. It is at once an art book, a book of ular natural 
history, and a book of Highland folk-lore and folk-music. The narra- 
tive itself is full of dramatic incidents, some of which touch on little- 
known phrases of Scottish history. 


Robert Browning : The Poet 
and the Man, 1833-1846 


By FRANCES M. SIM. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This contribution relating to the literature of Browning should 
be of interest to students and lovers of the poet. New material is 
drawn upon which throws light upon the poet's early life and work 
with respect to the poem of Pauline, and the speculations = from 
the subject are justified by authentic authority of that time in the 
great poet’s life, when his way was baffled and difficult. 


The Lango: A Nilotic Tribe of 
Uganda 


By J. H. DRIBERG (District Commissioner). With a 

Foreword by Sir Ropert Corynpon, K.C., 
-G., Governor of the Uganda Protectorate. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Cloth, £3 3s. net. 


This book deals with a member of the Nilotic or Sudanian family 
of African tribes. Starting from the dispersal of the Shilluk cluster, 
the author traces the Lango historically through their wanderings and 
vicissitudes to their present home in the Uganda Protectorate. During 
the six years in which he lived among them he developed an 
intimacy which is revealed not only in the linguistic portion of the book, 
but by the profoundly interesting presentment of their social organiza- 
tion, their customs and religion. 


Jersey: An Isle of Romance 


By BLANCHE B. ELLIOTT. IIlustrated with Etchings 
by H. V. Epce, and a Frontispiece by Epmunp 
Briampiep. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Intending visitors to the Island will especially appreciate the volume, 
and they should write to-day for a copy of the illustrated prospectus. 


The Mind of the ‘‘Spectator’ 
under the Editorship of 
Addison and Steele 


By the Rev. Canon G. S. STREATFEILD. With a 
Foreword by the Right Rev. A. A. Davip, D.D., Bishop 
of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Send for a copy of Messrs. Fisher Unwin’s New 
Announcement List. 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 


Men Women and Books 


Edited by NEWMAN FLOWER 


T= new weekly journal that 

reflects the romance of life. 

Special exclusive features and 

current gossip in literary, social 
and political circles. 


No. Q JUST OUT 


IS THE NOVEL DECAYING ? 
By Arnold Bennett 


WITH STEVENSON IN 
SAMOA 
Intimate Recollections by S. J. Whitmee 


THE BOYHOOD OF 


BARRIE 
By A. Brodie Fraser 


EAST LONDON BY 
DAY & NIGHT 


By J. A. R. Cairns 
(Thames Police Court Magistrate) 


THE PASSING MORE HUMOURS 
PAGEANT: Topics OF THE CROWN 
and Personalities COURT 


Newman Flower Judge Parry 


CONFESSIONS THE GALLANT 
MUSICAL LITTLE LADY 
- Story by E. M. Delafield 
SOME PERSON. BACON’S REAL 
LIFE STORY DIS- 
A. Vachell COVERED 
The Week's Books Caricatures by “Matt” 
Points from New Plays Pictures in Parliament 
Clubs and Clubbing by J. Hugh Edwards 


2° Every Thursday 


{ 
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The Business Outlook 


March 22, 1923. 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
T O the uncertainties of the Continental outlook 


there is now added the possibility of labour 

troubles in several of our leading industries at 
home, and this unsavoury prospect has already taken 
the steam out of the movement in industrial shares. 
At the same time industrial difficulties provide some 
justification for the continued advance in gilt-edged 
securities the strength of which has been from the 
beginning almost entirely based on abundant money 
due to bad trade. Part of it, perhaps, may have 
been caused by the excellent revenue and expenditure 
figures which have made the national accounts look 
so much healthier than was expected at the time of the 
last Budget; and the withdrawal of the 44 per cent. 
Treasury bond issue, with expectations of its replace- 
ment by a 4 per cent. issue was another small tonic 
for the Consols market which was beginning to look 
decidedly tired. But if labour troubles are again to 
be really prevalent the depression boom in the gilt- 
edged market will no longer run the risk of being blown 
away, as a recent speaker said, by a healthy breath of 
trade wind. 


THE SOARING FRANC 

In the meantime exchange experts are more and more 
puzzled by the persistent improvement in the value of 
the French franc. Ever since the Armistice they have 
been talking the franc up to 1oo and when France 
went into the Ruhr her alleged folly in taking that 
step was to be promptly visited and exposed by a 
sensational tumble in the franc. And now the franc 
has been recovering so rapidly in value that it has 
caused a good deal of inconvenience to the Bourse 
and to all the clever people who were sure that it was 
doomed to perdition and backed their beliefs. Every- 
body accuses everybody else of being responsible. 
Here there is gossip about French official support. In 
France purchases of francs by foreign cambists is 
talked of. In New York, according to the Morning 
Post correspondent, ‘‘ the sharp advance in francs is 
due to the growing belief that France and Germany 
are closer together than at any time since the Ruhr was 
invaded.’’ Certainly there are plenty of indications 
that a settlement may be on the way and that the 
pundits may have been as wrong about France’s 
folly as they were about the downfall of the franc. 
Our Ambassador in Berlin has come over for a few 
days, as any sensible person would at the season of 
the Grand National ; and the Governor of the Bank has 
been in Paris. He is alleged to have dined with Sir 
John Bradbury. Of course they were both much too 
well bred to talk shop. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS PROFITS IN 1922 


In the current Monthly Review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York a statement is given of the 


net profits for 1922 of 122 concerns engaged in produc- 
tion, wholesale and retail trade and public service. 
Each of the twelve groups into which the tabulation is 
divided shows larger net profits than in 1921, and in 
four instances the net profits were equal to or larger 
than those of 1919, these divisions comprising food and 
food products, public utilities, tobacco and clothing. 
Railroad profits, which are given in a separate calcula- 
tion, were 50 per cent. higher than in 1919, but the 
percentage of net operating income to property valua- 
tion was still less than the 54 per cent. specified by law. 
Taking the figure of 100 as representing 1919 net 
profits, food and food products were 5 per cent. higher 
in 1922, public utilities 62 per cent., tobacco 37 per 
cent. and clothing 2 per cent. Store profits were 98 
per cent. of those of 1919, motors and accessories 68 
per cent., miscellaneous metal products 61 per cent., 
miscellaneous industrials 46 per cent. and steel and 
railroad equipment 44 per cent. These statistics 
strikingly indicate the extent to which the great 
improvement in American trade has been due to in- 
creased domestic consumption. 


WHITLEY COUNCILS 


The principles of Whitley Councils or Parliaments 
of industry have always seemed to offer the greatest 
likelihood of a solution of our industrial difficulties, 
in so far as they arise from misunderstandings 
between employers and employed. Whilst the employer 
may not sufficiently appreciate the difficulties of his 
workers, it is equally true that workers do not under- 
stand the wide circle of influences which affect the 
industry in which they are engaged, especially with 
regard to the competition of the goods of other 
countries. Whitleyism is not popular in that section of 
the Labour movement which is theoretically advanced, 
and criticism of it from these quarters is often confined 
to the allegation that it is a piece of hoodwinking on 
the part of designing capitalists. It is therefore with 
pleasure that one reads an article in the Financial Times 
by Mr. William Graham, one of the most thoughtful 
of the Labour Members of Parliament, in which he 
states that Whitleyism has never had a fair trial, 
mainly because men and women have never risen to 
the statesmanship of it. 


WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT 


** Let us suppose for a moment,’’ he continues, 
‘* that workers generally have a vision of a collectivist 
future, whatever form it takes, or let us agree with 
Lord Milner that in any case the area of public owner- 
ship is certain to be enlarged. Will either be achieved 
unless the workers themselves enter into such manage- 
ment of the existing industry as will bring its difficul- 
ties to their immediate notice and compel them to 
ascertain how they would be met even if the economic 
order itself were changed? We have not sufficiently 
appreciated the fact that in industry, as in almost 
everything else, the actual ownership may not be 
important at all: far more may depend, and often does 
depend, on possession, beneficial use, and above all, 
management and control.’’ Here is a recognition 
that a refusal to participate in control of industry under 
existing conditions, on the plea that it is an unworthy 
compromise, is merely to shirk responsibility and also 
to avoid the criticism of economic theory which a con- 
tact with practical affairs would give. Inasmuch as 
supporters of Whitleyism are to be found in all 
political parties, it is greatly to be regretted that its 
power for good is restricted by alleged loyalty to an 
ideal, the pursuit of which, if the ideal be true, is in 
nowise impeded by doing the task which lies 
immediately to hand. 
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THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

For the week ended March 17, Revenue exceeded 
Expenditure by £17 millions, Treasury Bonds brought 
in £4} million and the net proceeds of Savings Certifi- 
cates were under £} million. Treasury Bills were 
reduced by £14} millions and repayments to the 
Departments amounted to £3 millions. Thus the 
Floating Debt showed a further reduction of £17} 
millions and is now £209 millions lower than a year 
ago. The total surplus to date is nearly £120 millions 
and the returns indicate that the estimates with regard 
to Revenue for 1922-23 will not be far out. Expendi- 
ture is still £159 millions lower than anticipated. 


THE CAPITALIST COCKSHY 


By HartTLey WITHERS 


ing and ‘‘ stagging’’ public is very hungry and 

greedy, it experiences a good deal of inconveni- 
ence from the fact that it is spoiling its own market 
owing to the unanimity with which it desires to do the 
same thing at the same time. Not very long ago it 
was an almost habitual feature in the history of new 
issues that they should be left in the hands of under- 
writers and subsequently absorbed by a cautious and 
cunning public at a slight discount, which was still in 
most cases slight enough to enable the underwriters 
to get out of their bargain at a profit and so left every- 
body pleased. Nowadays the wind is on the other 
cheek and for over a year it has been a common experi- 
ence for new issues, with or without outstanding 
attractions, to be applied for with such violence by the 
public, or by those who make a living by being always 
a little ahead of the public, that subscription lists are 
hurriedly closed within a few minutes of their being 
opened and the whole process by which public sub- 
scriptions are invited becomes more or less a farce. 
A City correspondent writes the following complaint : 

‘* In curious contrast to Sir Eric Geddes’s warning 
of a capital famine the rush to subscribe new issues 
has been more impetuous than ever. Indeed, with 
lists closing ten minutes after they open, the odds 
against a man of leisurely habits are almost fabulous. 
Presumably, there is no other way of making new 
issues than to prepare to receive an immense rush of 
stockbrokers’ clerks acting on behalf of clients primed 
in advance, but the procedure can hardly be called 
ideal. How country applicants fare would be interest- 
ing to know; at one time country applications were 
given an extension of time, but this practice is becom- 
ing less frequent. To keep an issue open a moment 
longer than actually necessary entails a great amount 
of work, but at the same time the investor without 
useful connexions should have fair play. At the 
present time there is a suspicion that big people on the 
spot manage to skim the cream rather greedily and 
that the ordinary investor is compelled too often to buy 
subsequently at a premium shares for which he desired 
to subscribe.”’ 

Everyone must agree with the suggestion made by 
the writer that the present procedure can hardly be 
called ideal. At the same time, as is practically 
admitted in his communication, it is extremely difficult 
to suggest any improvement which would not do more 
harm than good. As he points out, at one time country 
applications were given an extension of time, which, 
as it happens has been granted in two cases this week. 
As is well known, one result of this practice, which 
was designed to meet genuine hard cases, was that 
people in London who knew that a list was already 
closed, used to telegraph to correspondents in the 
country telling them to send in applications, and so a 
device which was meant to help genuine subscribers 
was taken advantage of by quick-witted people who 
sailed rather near the wind. The real alternative to 
the state of things which is at present the subject of 


\ S is usual at times when the investing, speculat- 


criticism is to leave lists open, as js usually done on 
the Continent, for a certain number of days, whatever 
be the number of applications. Under this system 
everybody apparently receives fair play, but it also can 
hardly be described as ideal. The well-informed man 
in the centre of affairs secures his advantage under it 
just as much as he does when lists are closed promptly 
in the case of over-subscription. He knows whether 
the security is being taken well or ill; if ill, he refrains 
from subscription and waits to purchase at a discount; 
if well, he puts in an application for ten or a hundred 
times as much of the security as he wants. The result 
in the case of successful flotations is that the issuing 
houses are overwhelmed with an enormous mass of 
applications by far the greater part of which are 
purely fictitious and are only made because an impres- 
sion has got abroad that a very small percentage of the 
amount applied for will be actually allotted. It is 
certainly, as our correspondent points out, curious and 
rather comic that this overwhelming rush for issues, 
many of which are of quite moderate attractions, 
should be taking place just at the time when it has 
been statistically demonstrated by the Chairman of the 
Federation of British Industries that owing to the 
present rate of taxation the country cannot be saving 
enough to provide the capital required to maintain our 
increased population in employment. 

Capitalism is, in fact, in these days a much-battered 
cockshy of criticism. Sir Eric Geddes tells us that it 
is taxed out of existence. Experience in the City shows 
that there is so much of it that investors besiege the 
offices of the issuing banks and often lists of applica- 
tions close within a few minutes of their opening. 
Mr. Snowden has been telling the House of Commons 
that capitalism has so entirely failed to provide the 
people with a good life that it has to be superseded 
by public ownership and democratic control of the 
instruments of production and distribution. Mr. 
Snowden, as everybody knows, is a veteran champion 
of this and other causes with which the manual 
workers whom he and his colleagues are supposed to 
represent probably have little or no sympathy. If there 
is one lesson that has been burnt into us by the 
experience of the war it is that things done by a 
Government are done expensively and inefficiently and 
with the greatest possible amount of friction and bad 
temper that the effort required can be capable of pro- 
ducing. It is interesting to note that although many 
Governments labelled Socialist have been in power in 
Continental countries since the war, they have none 
of them shown the smallest enthusiasm towards 
nationalizing anything and they prefer to remain 
Socialistic in name while encouraging the efforts of 
any capitalist who could be found ready under present 
conditions to carry on industry on the old lines. In 
fact, as the example of Germany has shown, it has 
been possible for industrial magnates to acquire 
wealth, influence and power on a quite unusual and 
extraordinary scale under a Socialistic Government. 
In this country at the end of last week a manifesto 
was issued by the Independent. Labour Party laying 
stress on a need for bold advocacy of Socialism, but 
still greater stress on the statement that the kind 
of Socialism which the I.L.P. is advocating does not 
involve bureaucratic control but the control of industry 
by the workers by hand and brain. 

These considerations show what a hollow demon- 
stration Mr. Snowden’s resolution really is. It advo- 
cates nationalization, at a time when everyone sees 
that nationalization does not happen when Socialistic 
Governments come into being.and when the extreme 
section.of the Party which Mr. Snowden represents 
definitely states that it will have nothing to do with 
bureaucratic control. The I.L.P. forgets to tell us 


how the brain and manual workers in any industry are 
to supply themselves with the necessary capital for 
carrying it on when once. the. present system. of 
capitalism has been abolished. .In this discreet retic- 
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ence they are only following the example of other 
advocates of Guild Socialism, to which the I.L.P. has 
now apparently been converted. These reformers, 
when they design their system of Guilds to carry on 
the production which gives us our bread and butter, 
either forget all about the question of capital or say 
airily that it is to be provided by the State, while at 
the same time repudiating with scorn, generally accom- 
panied by vitriolic abuse of all State Socialists, any 
idea that the State, having provided the capital, is 
entitled to any voice in control. But, in fact, Socialism 
remains a mass of shadowy conceptions about which 
people think and talk loosely because they know that 
these questions are not really practical. Personal 
ownership and private property are at present deeply 
ingrained in the minds and instincts of a great 
majority of the population here and in most civilized 
countries. The Labour leaders know as well as any 
of us that common ownership of the things which he 
possesses is the very last thing that would appeal to 
the average working man, that the nationalization of 
the means of production, if it meant that the State 
instead of the private owner or shareholder took con- 
trol of industry, is not a practical measure which any 
Government would put before this country, and that 
the proposal to hand over the ownership of industry to 
the people engaged in its working has so far not had 
attached to it any practical scheme for the provision of 
capital, without which no new development is possible, 
and the existing equipment of industry must neces- 
sarily very soon fall to pieces. And so attacks on 
Capitalism simply resolve themselves into abuse of the 
present state of things, in which everybody can join, 
and the assumption that some purely imaginary 
system would produce better results, which is only 
believed by a few enthusiasts. 


INVESTMENT POINTS AND POINTERS 


HE trend of real investment prices continues as 
pronounced as the underlying causes are plain. 

4 There appears no cloud upon this horizon of suffi- 
cient size to overshadow the brightening effects of 
reviving confidence amid monetary ease and the grow- 
ing feeling that the Continental crises must be some- 
where near the point of exhaustion. There are ‘‘ bear” 
factors, of course, as, for instance, home politics and 
the possibility of trade revival accelerating sufficiently 
to influence the money position. This latter contin- 
gency seems remote at present, lack of buying power 
being conspicious abroad, while, at home, the hand of 
nervousness has scarcely begun to loose its grip on 
credit facilities. In America the whole atmosphere is 
different. All reports agree that a wonderful recovery 
has taken place in the manufacturing and building 
industries, and if the trade boom over there continues 
to raise prices and wages, the effect of the increased 
tariff will be overcome and the great buying power of 
the world’s richest country will be felt in our own indus- 
tries. The first sign of that advent will probably be the 
recovery of sterling to the par of the dollar. Of course, 
the American trade boom may not last for that, in which 
case we shall have to look for still further prolongation 
of our own difficulties unless the Continent can be set 
going in peaceful earnest. 

The intricacies of present day conditions make it 
extraordinarily difficult to gauge the prospects of par- 
ticular sections of the speculative markets. The specu- 
lators—professionals and public—give one the impres- 
sion of bees in a summer flower garden—darting in and 
out, picking up what can be found, but with much less 
frequent success. Hence we see the apparently fickle 
movement of one group of shares after another. The 
truth is that with revived confidence the inclination to 
speculate has returned, but the direction is ill-defined 
and the swarm is looking for the real place to settle. 
Last year it was Home Rails and ‘‘ Kaffirs”” in particu- 
lar, and lots of other things in general. Rubbers 
started favourites this year, but could not stay the pace. 


Foreign rails took up the running, to be followed by 
certain textiles and other industrials, tin and copper 
mine shares. All this really is recovery after depres- 
sion. The big movement of speculative enterprise aim- 
ing to supply an urgent want, has not yet developed. 
There may not be such a movement. History, which 
teaches that every cheap money era in the past has been 
marked by a great speculative boom, may not repeat 
itself on the present occasion. The Stock Exchange 
man, however, is always expectant. 

A greater semblance of peace seems to have been 
established in Mexico than for many years past and 
Mexican Government Bonds and Railway, etc., securi- 
ties appear to have considerable possibilities. Recog- 
nition by our own Government and that of United 
States is withheld at present, but perhaps this is a 
‘‘bull” point as being calculated to ensure good 
behaviour. 

Among industrials Imperial Tobacco shares are 
prominent again, the driving force this time being wide- 
spread talk of a forthcoming ‘‘ bonus” distribution of 
one British American Tobacco for every four (some say 
three) Imperial shares. If this eventuates, it will be 
merely a partial distribution of assets, but the cry of 
** bonus ” is a good one to make the ‘‘ donkey ” jump, 
though personally I should prefer to sell him lest he 
tumbles over. Anyway, a profit in hand is often worth 
a fortune in prospect. 

The leading textile shares have recoiled, attention 
being diverted to the possibilities of some of the com- 
panies more heavily hit by the 1920 cotton slump. For 
instance, the market professes to believe that it will not 
have to wait long for an announcement of the payment 
of the two years’ arrears of dividend on Crosses and 
Winkworth to per cent. Participating Preference 
Shares. I have no information in regard to this, but 
the character of the undertaking would seem to justify 
recommendation of a speculative purchase of the shares 
at round 18s. 

The little flare in the oil share market has not sur- 
vived the ‘‘ Carry-over,” excepting in the case of Ven- 
ezuela Oil Concessions, the shares of which, even after 
their sharp appreciation, may still prove to be cheap in 
view of the reported record magnitude of the oil flow 
from the latest well. For some time now, among oil 
experts both in this country and in America, Venezuela 
has been regarded as the country ordained by nature to 
take the place of Mexico for great productive power. 
In this connexion there would appear speculative 
possibilities in the recently introduced 5s. shares of the 
Omnium Oil Development—a small company control- 
ling very extensive oil lands in Venezuela. 

Mining new issues in recent years have been so few 
that when one is foreshadowed it always creates 
interest : hence considerable discussion in professional 
circles of two new companies which are understood to 
be in course of formation for the purpose of financing 
the development of mining properties in the Porcupine 
and other Canadian gold mining fields. I have been to 
the Porcupine field and can appreciate the reasons why 
there should be growing interest in its development— 
reasons which, by the way, were pointed out in an 
article in these columns six months ago. It is to be 
hoped, however, if investors are asked to put up money, 
they will be told beforehand what property or properties 
are being invested in and why. The last time investors 
gave a blank cheque—-so to speak—in response to the 
prospectus of a new mining finance company, the 
business subsequently entered into proved a terrible 


sink. 
H. R. W. 


New Issues 


Jamaica Government 44% Inscribed Stock, 1941-71. 
Issue of £670,000 at 94 per cent., giving a flat yield 
of £4 15s. 9d. per cent. Proceeds will be utilized to 
meet the cost of completing works in connexion with 
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the Jamaica Government Railway, etc., and to repay 
loans of £54,565 advanced by H.M. Treasury. A 
statistical statement for the past ten years shows that 
in four separate years revenue has exceeded expendi- 
ture and a small surplus is estimated for the current 
year. A Trustee stock speedily oversubscribed. 


Dickins & Jones. Issue at 99 of £1,000,000 6 per 
cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, secured as a 
specific First Mortgage on the freehold and leasehold 
land and buildings now owned by the Company (other 
than leaseholds held at rack rents), and a floating 
charge on other assets. The valuation does not show 
definitely the value of the assets specifically pledged, 
but the stock seems to be amply secured, and was 
quickly placed. The net proceeds of the issue will be 
applied towards payment of advances made by the 
Company’s bank and other parties on rebuilding 
account, etc. 


Midland Counties Electric Supply Company. Issue 
of 750,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of 
£1 each at par. The Company owns the whole of the 
share and loan capital of various electric light power 
and tramway companies. The proceeds of the issue 
will be utilized for the redemption of £393,980 74 per 
cent. Debenture Stock outstanding, in meeting the 
cash portion of the purchase price of a generating 
station and for general capital purposes. The Company 
has shown steady progress and the shares offered are a 
sound industrial investment. 


Illingworth, Morris & Company. Share capital : 
7 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 
£500,000 authorized, £326,495 paid up; Ordinary 
shares of £1 £1,000,000 authorized, £927,138 paid 
up. Offer for sale at 984 of £1,000,000 6 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock to be redeemed by a 
ro per cent. Cumulative Sinking Fund; the Company 
can repay the whole any time after 1928 at varying 
prices. The Company is an amalgamation of York- 
shire spinning companies and is making further acquisi- 
tions; out of the proceeds of the issue it will pay off 
£600,000 8 per cent. notes, pay the balance of purchase 
money for new businesses, reduce bank loan, etc. The 
assets specifically charged appear to have been especi- 
ally valued and show a considerable margin. The 
issue is a good industrial investment. 


Second Mercantile Trust. Issue at 21s. per share 
of 1,000,000 shares of 41—the whole of the authorized 
share capital. The shares will be converted when fully 
paid into equal amounts of Preference and Ordinary 
Stocks, ranking for dividend from the date of allot- 
ment. The Preference Stock will be entitled to a 
5 per cent. cumulative dividend, and to priority as to 
capital without further participation. This is a new 
investment trust company, intimately associated with 
the Mercantile Investment and General Trust Com- 
pany, which has had a highly successful career. The 
new venture thus starts under very favourable auspices. 


Great Eastern Train Ferries. Capital, £400,000, 
in Ordinary Shares of £1, all of which were offered 
at par. The Company has been formed to establish, 
in co-operation with the London & North Eastern 
Railway Company and the Belgian State Railways, an 
express service of train ferries between Harwich and 
Zeebrugge, thereby providing direct through traffic 
without transhipment between Great Britain and the 
Continent. An interesting venture, with tempting 
estimates, so tempting that one wonders why the rail- 
ways concerned did not carry out the enterprise 
themselves. 


Kelly’s Directories. Offer for sale at par of 500,000 
74 per cent. £1 Cumulative Preference Shares. The 


issue is made in order to finance the purchase of shares 
in Iliffe & Sons, Limited, owners and publishers of 
specialist journals, ete. On the basis of the figures 
given, the shares offered seem to be well secured. 


East Asiatic Rubber Estates. Capital, £600,000, 
in 6,000,000 shares of 2s. each, all of which were 
offered at par, but 5,300,000 shares had been already 
applied for in the terms of the prospectus. Formed 
to acquire from three companies registered in Singa- 
pore and one in Copenhagen estates situate in Malaya 
and comprising an area of 11,489 acres of which 
10,654 are planted. Total purchase consideration 
£532,700 in cash. The estimated output for 
1923-24 is 1,606,850 lbs. and the estimated profit 
£:53»285, to rise to 4,068,000 Ibs. and £164,309 in 
1927-8, taking the selling price of rubber at 1s. 33d. 
per lb. f.0.b. The prospectus is informing, but one 
wonders why the vendors were paid wholly in cash. 


Sepang Selangor Rubber Estates. An option held 
from the Official Assignee in Bankruptcy, F.M.S., to 
purchase an estate for $625,000 was transferred to 
Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, in consideration of 
$75,000. (The normal exchange of the Malay dollar 
taken throughout the prospectus is 2s. 4d.) A com- 
pany has been formed with a capital of £350,000 in 
£1 shares and 280,000 shares were offered at par. 
The total area is about 10,000 acres, of which it is 
estimated 3,494 are planted and a further 3,752 are 
suitable for cultivation. Working capital provided by 
the issue will amount to over £54,000. A fair specula- 
tive offer for those who believe in the future of rubber. 


Gordon (Malaya) Rubber. Formed to acquire 1,070 
acres of which 570 acres are in bearing, 70 acres in 
partial bearing and 359 acres planted but not yet in 
bearing. Purchase consideration £54,500 payable as 
£52,198 in cash and £2,302 in fully paid shares. The 
public was invited to subscribe for 650,000 shares of 
2s. each at par. The vendor is an intermediary and 
has to pay cash to the original seller, but one would 
still prefer to see a larger proportion of the purchase 
consideration payable in shares and the first owner 
directly interested in the Company’s progress. 


Standard Screw Company. For general informa- 
tion and not by way of invitation to subscribe it is 
announced that this company has been formed with a 
capital of £75,000 in ros. shares to extend the busi- 
ness carried on at Halifax, Yorkshire, by the Auto- 
matic Standard Screw Company, a private concern 
which had ‘ paid substantial dividends.’’ As the 
purchase price paid is £66,545 payable in cash, the 
funds available for extensions will not be very large. 
Borrowing powers are being exercised but it can 
hardly have been necessary to form a new company 
in order to borrow. 


Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


HE attention of the Stock Exchange has been 

taken up this week more by the Committee Elec- 

tion of the House than by multiplicity of orders. 
In refusing to elect Sir Wilfrid Atlay to the Stock 
Exchange Committee, he having been chairman for the 
past five years, the House, according to some of its 
more serious members, has committed a grave mistake, 
the result of which is not likely to be fully apparent for 
some time tocome. Whatever may be his mannerisms 
of occasional brevity in speech and sharpness of diction, 
Sir Wilfrid made the best chairman which the Stock 
Exchange has seen for very many years, and he will be 
a difficult one to replace in the chair, ‘‘ upstairs.” 
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The Government broker having gone away for a fort- 
night’s holiday, the Consol market has put up the price 
of the War Loan and some of its other specialities, 
evidently with a feeling of relief that the oft-expected 
issue of Government stock cannot be made until he 
returns, which will not be this month. People profess 
great surprise at the manner in which new issues are 
being snapped up, like hot cross buns, by investors and 
speculators alike. It is to-day the usual thing for a 
well-known company to be able to shut its subscription 
lists within a couple of hours from their opening, while 
the demand for underwriting is so keen that there is 
never enough to go round. Applicants for stocks and 
shares in these new issues, who may think themselves 
badly treated in the matter of allotment, might derive 
consolation from hearing the moans and laments that 
go up from underwriting circles, members of which 
consider themselves harshly treated either by being left 
out altogether, or cut down drastically in the matter of 
their requirements. 

The rise in Southern Railway Deferred stock is a 
feature of the Home Railway week, and those who hold 
this might well consider the advisability of exchanging 
it, at a difference of six points, into London and North 
Eastern Deferred. The reason for the substantial mar- 
gin between the two prices is that the Southern Deferred 
is expected to get 58s. per cent. dividend, while on 
North Eastern Deferred the more general anticipation 
is 50s. per cent. However that may be; it seems not at 
all unlikely that both stocks will get about the same 
when the dividends come to be declared. 

The House read with amusement the account of the 
Socialist debate on Tuesday night in the House of 
Commons. Nobody took any notice of it so far as the 
markets were concerned. One large Stock Exchange 
landowner said straight out that he would be only too 
glad if the Socialists would come and take his land, see- 
ing that for some time past it had resulted in an annual 
loss, and that he would be thankful to get rid of it to 
anyone who would pay a very modest figure. 

The County of London Electric meeting in the middle 
of the week produced a particularly illuminating speech 
from the managing director, Sir Harry Renwick, who 
dwelt upon the prospects for the future as well as the 
excellent results achieved last year. What everybody 
wants to know is how the electric lighting industry is 
going to fare this year, and whether profits will fall as 
compared with the extremely good times which these 
undertakings enjoyed in 1922. Sir Harry Renwick 
naturally dealt with the affairs of his own company more 
especially, but he sketched the picture in sufficiently 
lively tints to make its reflection visible amongst all 
other companies engaged in the same branch of the 
trade. The County of London is going to be one of the 
giant enterprises of its class, probably the biggest of the 
lot, and the policy which has guided its fortunes hitherto 
has been so statesmanlike as to confirm the share- 
holders in their confidence (which they expressed in a 
substantial addition to the directors’ fees) that the out- 
look for the County Company’s trade is difficult to 
bound. Some of the electric lighting companies have 
rather asked for trouble in declaring greatly increased 
dividends, but, apart from political considerations, the 
industry in London is doing so well at the present time 
as to make the counsel appropriate that proprietors 
should on no account part with their investments unless 
they happen to want money. 

Mining markets are doing a highly specialized busi- 
ress. That is to say, activity is confined to a favoured 
few, and the public are mostly looking on. Tin shares 


have gone up a good deal, and the mercurial manner of 
the metal’s movements is responsible for the noticeable 
shyness of the public in buying West African or Cornish 
shares. Good class Malayans—Siamese, Kramat 
Pulai, Tronoh, Malayan, and other such—are the safest 
to have, because the working conditions run on more 
economic lines—but you get larger quantities of West 
African and Cornish shares for the same amount of 
money. To many people, this factor affords a fatal 
fascination for the losing of their money. 
Janus. 


Money and Exchange 


Monetary conditions remained unaltered, with 
enough to go round apart from special demands and 
scarcity whenever any added requirements tested the 
state of the market. On balance more was borrowed 
from the Bank of England than was paid off, and the 
Bank return showed an unusual accumulation in the 
Public Deposits. Discount rates were steady at a 
lower level chiefly due to the popularity of the end-June 
maturity. In the Foreign exchanges sterling slipped 
back a little in New York, but the chief feature was 
the rapid appreciation of French and Belgian francs, 
chiefly owing to political rumours and guesses. 


Dividends 


Russer.—4 p.c. for 1922; no dividend was paid for 


Brusu Evectricar.—10 p.c. for 1922, against 15 p.c. for 1921. 


Buenos Ayres Western Rattway.—Interim 3 p.c. on Ord., 
against 2 p.c. a year ago. 


CamMELL Lairp.—5 p.c. on Ord. (after transferring £50,000 from 
Reserve) for 1922, as for 1921. 


Gotven Hope Rusper.—5 p.c. for 1922; no dividend was paid 
for 1921. 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELEcTRICAL.—8 p.c. on Ord. for 1922, as 
for 1921. 


Rottis-Royce.—8 p.c. for year ended Oct. 31, 1922, as for 
1920-21. 


San Pauto Raitway.—Final 5 p.c. tax free on Ord., making 
74 p.c. tax free for 1922, against a total 5 p.c. tax free for 
1921. 


SHaMva Mines.—Interim 6} p.c. against 7} p.c. a year ago. 


Unitep ALKALI.—2s. per share on Ord. for 1921, against 1s. per 
share for 1920. It is proposed to capitalize £300,000 of 
Reserves and distribute one fully-paid Ord. share for every 
two shares held. 


16 p.c. on Ord., making 20 p.c. for 
year ended Feb. 14, against 14 p.c. for 1921-22. 


Publications Received, etc. 


Cabled Reports from Branches. Anglo-South American Bank. 
Lloyd’s Bank Monthly. Mar. 

Monthly Circular. Mar. 15. Bank of Liverpool and Martins. 
Monthly Commercial Letter. Mar. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions. Mar. 1. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 


Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the Cotton Mill Industry, by G. Findlay Sherras. Labour 
Office, Government of Bombay. Rs.3. 


Review. Feb. Westminster Bank. 
Statistical Information. Mar. Sperling & Co. 
The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. Mar. 20. 1s. 


The Guaranty Survey. Feb. 26. Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 


Weekly Review of Foreign Exchanges, Samuel Montagu & Co. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds £26,401,000. Income £8,046,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock oreign 

Note 

Issues. Gola. 1929. 
European 
Countries 
Austria Kr. 4,195,927 83,438 t 259,931 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,891 269 17 6,320 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 101 154 104 118 
Britain (State) £ 281 ee 299 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,884 68t 884 3,588 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,788 824 475 10,744 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 435 9 441 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,300 610+ 1,445 350 —_— 
Finland Mk. 1,513 43 870 1,442 1,841 
France Fr. 37,555 3,671 1,864 35,528 7,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 3,871,256 1,005 — 120,026 ¢3,805 

other Mk. 733,246 8,144 1. ,349 

Greece Dr 3,025 —1429— 2,116 508 
Holland (Bk.) FI 946 582 _ 987 1972 
Hungary Kr. 75,697 ? 26,758 14,<08 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,050 1,853+ 13* 14,547 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,354 64 264 4,638 3,344 
Norway Kr. 354 147 29 376 492 
Poland Mk. 1,177,301 43 88 247,210 49,362 
Portugal Esc. ,047 9 38 748 611 
Roumania Lei 15,396 533 -- 13,669 9,486 
Spain Pes, 4,106 2,525 37* 4,172 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 525 274 103* 579 760 
Switzerland Fr. 873 532 _ 838 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 23 55 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 170 71 149 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 165 -_ 277 312 
Egypt LE 33 3 = 33 87 
India Rs. 1,739 24 _ 1,739 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,261 1,275+ — 1,167 1,489 
New Zealand 4 8 st — 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. 2,243 3,078 — 3,054 4,204 


tForeign Bills, 1,29,184 tTotal cash. * Foreign Bills. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Mar. 17, ’23. Mar. 10, ’23. Mar. 18, ’22. 
& 


Total dead weight ......... 7,669,724 7,686,733 7,636,010 
Owed abroad 1,071,363 1,071,363 1,084,152 
640,790 655,060 895,786 
Bank of England Advances _ _ — 

Departmental Do. 173,311 176,311 127,450 


in the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £80 
millions in deadweight debt was due to conversions, and from 
March 30, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1922, a further addition of £134 
millions is attributable to this cause. 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the fiscal year £88 millions was actually 
devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Mar. 17, ’23 Mar. 10, ’23. Mar. 18, ’22. 
& & 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 864,891 833,875 1,040,638 

», Expenditure ,, ,, 744,994 730,987 985,965 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +119,897 + 102,888 +54,673 
Customs and Excise ...... 270, 261,962 317,221 
Income and Super Tax ... 353,100 336,636 360,145 
19,872 19,702 17,409 
Excess Profits Duties ...... 954 954 29,714 
51,150 50,350 53,500 
Miscellaneous—Special 47,269 44,151 145,790 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Mar. 21, ’23. Mar. 14, ’23. Mar. 22, ’22. 


& & & 
Public Deposits ............ 24,129 15,623 21,860 
Other at” 102,644 109,495 120,330 
Government Securities ... 48,529 48,452 48,465 
Other iG 72,436 70,650 86,397 
123,198 122,996 121,704 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve 100,748 100,546 102,254 
Coin and Bullion _......... 127,511 127,509 128,780 
18.9% 19.3% 17.8% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Mar. 21, ’28. Mar. Mar. 22, ’22. 


Total outstanding ......... 280,955 281,240 299,798 
Called in but not cancld. 1,495 1,497 1,658 
Gold backing ,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 230,010 230,293 250,190 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Mar. 21, ’23. Mar. 14, ’23. Mar. 22, °29, 
4 


4 
689,187 643,953 643,023 
28,494 27,698 30,722 
55,569 50,946 52,764 
773,250 722,597 726,509 
8,505,324 7,732,074 8,899,639 
Do. (Country)  ............ 645,506 589,937 649,382 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
Feb., 23. Jan. ’23. '22. 
Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc.... 193,394 206,137 210,351 
_ 1,686,831 1,736,124 1,847,789 
ee 77,023 76,531 63,352 
Discounts ..... 289,322 323,054 403,622 
368,978 377,275 378,151 
753,798 743,757 765,677 
MONEY RATES Mar. 22, ’23. Mar. 15, ’23. Mar. 23, '22. 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4) 43 43 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23-3 2% 34-3 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23-2 23 34-2 
Weekly Loans  .............. 3 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Mar. 22, ’23. Mar. 15, ’23. Mar. 23, ’22. 


New York, $ to £ ....... 4.69 4 4, 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4704 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.782 4.793 4.51} 
d. to 25d. 25d. 264d. 
B. Aires, to _......:.. 434d. 43d. 454d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 54d. 5 23/32d. Ted. 
Valparaiso, $ to & ......... 36.10 35.70 40.60 
Montevideo, d. to $......... 433d. 43d. 44d. 
Lima, per Peru, £......... 8% prem. 8% prem. 29% prem. 
Peres, 00 69.35 76.75 48.60 
Do., 1 month forward ... 69.41 76.83 48.60 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 97,500 97,000 1,420 
Brussels, fres. to £......... 77.00 89.15 52.00 
Amsterdam, fl. to £& ...... 11.893 11.893 11.59 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 25.41 25.22 22.53 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.63 - 17.66 16.77 
Christiana, kr. to £ ...... 25.97 25.72 25.05 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.43 24.48 20.61 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 1743 169} 208 
Hie to ............ 95 97% 853 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ... 30.383 30.49 28.15 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 430 430 103} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 2 5/32d. 43d. 
Vienna, ker. to ,000 335,000 33,000 
Pregec, br. to .......... 158} 158} 255 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 18,000* 14,500 3,600 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 1,005 nom. 1,025 590 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 435* 450* 350 
Sofia, leva to £_......... 750 755 640 
Warsaw, marks to £ 190,000 215,000 18,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 665 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 973 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee ‘ 

Calcutta, d. to rupee } 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 28d. 282d. 293d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 383d. 394d. 384d. 
Singapore. d. to $ ......... 284d 28 3/32d. 274d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen 24d. 24 23/32d. 2544d. 

“Sellers. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


End Feb., End Jan., End Feb., 
1923. 1923. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,188,041 1,205,143 1,389,969 
Unemployed ............++ 155,165 165,342 226,698 
13.1 13.7 16.3 


On March 12 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,302,800 unemployed—a decrease of 159,200 compared 
with the end of January, and 534,200 less than a year ago. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Mar. 10, Mar. 3, Feb. 24, Mar. 11, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,713,000 5,565,600 5,519,100 4,995,900 

Yr. to date 54,744,000 49,031,600 43,466,000 47,480,100 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 

1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 
Feb. Jan. Dec., Feb. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 543,400 567,900 533,700 300,100 

Yr. to date 1,111,300 567,900 4,898,700 588,100 

Steel 707,100 624,300 546,100 418,800 

Yr. to date 1,331,400 624,300  %,820,500 746,300 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. 
Mar. 22, ’23. Mar. 15, a Mar. 23, 
Gold, per fine oz. ............ 87s. 10d. 88s. . 
Silver, per oz. 323d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £6.12.6 
Steel rails, heavy 
Copper, Standard 
Tin, Straits 
Lead, soft foreign 
Spelter 
Coal, best Admiralty _,, 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda __ per ton 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton 
Linseed, La Plata ton 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 
London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. 9s, 5d. 
No. 2 Red \ Winter 
N.Y. per bush. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 
American per Ib. 45d. 16.80d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 
Sakel per Ib. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton 
Jute, first marks pe 
Wool, Aust., Medium 
Greasy Marino Ib. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 
Tops, Ib. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 
Leather,Sole bends, 14-16lb. 


per Ib. 
*nominal 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) 


nominal. 


ls. 


nominal. 


Imports 


Balance of Imports . 
Expt. cotton gds. total 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 
Export woollen goods 
Export coal value 
Do. quantity tons 
Export iron, steel 
Export machinery 
Tonnage entered 
cleared 
INDEX NUMBERS | 
United Kingdom— , Jan., Dec., Feb., 
Wholesale (Economist) 1922. 
Cereals and Meat .... 3 948 
Other Food Products . 640} 
Textiles 1 1,0374 
Minerals 
Miscellaneous 
Total 4,259 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of . . -» Feb., July, 
Labour)— 1922. 1914. 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 
etc. 186 100 
Germany—Wholesale Feb. 1, Jan 1. Dec. 1,Nov. 1,Feb. 1, Middle. 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities 71,588 20,541 16,741 9,449 4,599 8.9 
United States—WholesaleMar. 1, Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Mar. 1, Aug. 1. 
(Bradstreet’s) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
All Commodities 13.9332 13.7236 13.7011 11.6001 8.7087 


FREIGHTS Mar. 15, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 
West Italy (coal) . 14/6 
Marseilles 1 13/6 
Port Said 14/6 
Bombay 15/6 
Islands 11/6 
B. Aires 18/6 


From 

Australia (wheat) 37/6 
B. Aires (grain) 2/9 
San Lorenzo va 10/0 
N. America 18/6 
Bombay (general) 19/0 
(cotton-seed) 24/6 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922. 


i 


Country. 
Austria 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
tGermany Mk, 
Dr. 
Fl. 
Kr. 
Switzerland Fr. 
Australia 


New Zealand 
United States$ 12 . 3,832 
*1923. 
+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
Mar. 22, ’23. Mar. 15, ’23. Mar. 23, '22. 
59 58 55 


95} 


Funding 

Victory 

Local Loans 
Conversion 

Bank of England 
India 


Argentine (86) 
Igian 
Brazil (1914) 
Chilian (1886) 
Chinese 
French 
German 
Italian 
Japanese 
Russian 


RAILWAYS 


Caledonian 
Great Western 
Ldn. Mid. & Scottish ... 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd, Ord.... 
Metropolitan 
Metropolitan Dist. 
Southern Ord. “A” .... 
Underground “‘A 
Antofagasta 
B.A. Gt. Southern 

Do. Pacific 
Canadian Pacific 
Central Argentine 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 
Leopoldina 
San Paulo 
United of Havana 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref. 
Armstrongs 
Bass 
Brit.-Amer, Tobacco 
Brit. Oil and Cake 
Brunner Mond 
Burmah Oil 
Coats 
Courtaulds 
Cunard 
Dennis Brothers 
Dorman Long ... 
Dunlop 
Fine Spinners 
General Electric 
Hudson’s Bay 
Imp. Tobacco 


ty on ot awn 


Mexican Eagle 
Modderfontein 
P. & O. Def. 

Royal Mail 


| 
8d. Months. Imports. Exports. 
gd. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 
16.0 12 1,448 1,173 275 2 
5.0 ” 306 199 107 a 
6.3 ad 2,144 1,696 440 
76 9 4,543 2,925 1,618 a 
0.0 10 1,790 1,204 786 ; 
8.9 170 91 89 
9 1,356 1,318 38 a 
12 10 2 
6d. | B.S. Africa £ 10 41 21 20 1 
.0.0 | Brazil Mrs. 962 1,343 381 
.0.0 | Canada $ 68 65 3 : 
.0.0 | Egypt SE 9 81 28 3 : 
5d. 4 
6d. 
nts. = 
Od. 
ar oan eee 
03d. Do. i 98 97 93} 7 
Do ‘ai 10144 1014 97} 
25d. 100} 102 998 
10.0 903 90 842 
.0.0 913 903 853 
668 653 623 
16d. 1745 7675 723 
74d. 68} 66} 60 
Sid. 100 100 974 
74d. 64} 64 68} 
—two months— 243 
Feb., Feb., 19/0 19/6 28 4 
1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. ee 20 20 24 t 
& 4 & (1st) 99} 99} 102 
xports 58, 124,449 121,482 
Re-eXpPOrts 9,823 10,174 19.621 18,6339 | 
153 163 4 
112} 1133 ons 
353 343 
52} 50} 28} 
38} 363 
9/3 8/6 5/3 
80 80 53 
68} 
| 84} 853 45 
159} 1573 154 4 
| 7 774 58 
80 79} 
333 33} 25 
135 135 108 ; 
73 73} 56 
25/3 25/6 24/0 i 
19/3 19/6 14/7} 
89/0 86/6 68/9 a 
) 27/6 29/3 22/9 . 
3 39/6 39/6 25/0 - 
5} 
64/0 x D 65/9 55/6 
| 62/3 62/0 36/6 
24/74 24/9 18/3 a 
18/0 18/0 15/44 4 
Mar. 23, 9/6 9/73 6/43 
1922. 47/9 47/9 34/6 
14/0 19/6 19/43 20/9 
| 13/6 7% 7% 
15/0 80/0 78/9 54/0 /- 
22/0 13 22 6 
11/0 29/6 30/0 19/3 
16/0 93/0 92/6 67/6 
2 19/32 28 40/6 
50/0 2 33 
22/6 348 3 
25/0 312 312 300 
3/9 94 94 854 
24/0 4a 4t 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


THe Orpinary Generat Meetinc of this Corporation was held 
on the 2ist inst. at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, 
Lord Claud Hamilton presiding. 

The Chairman said that fire account, apart from the fall in 
premium income, showed excellent results. The reduction of 
premium income was due to a general fall in rates, the cancella- 
tion of a treaty involving £12,205, and the great depression in 
trade, through which so much less merchandise became available 
for insurance. In the other accounts the fall in premium was 
confined entirely to policies based on wages to workmen, com- 
prising the larger part of the total income of the Corporation. 
Without any serious loss of clients they stood to-day with a 
decrease of £1,536,153, as compared with 1920. In all other 
branches there was no falling off to report. The fall of premium 
was, of course, reflected in the ratio of loss and expense, and it 
was a matter of congratulation that they were able to pay the 
same dividend as last year, and to carry something to general 
reserve. Management expenses were £,599,357, or 12.4 per cent., 
in 1922, compared with £574,008, or 10.3 per cent., in 1921. 
Commission seemed unduly high, and was 41,080,043, or 22.3 
per cent., compared with £ 1,284,470, or 23.1 per cent. in 1921. 
The interest on investments, £303,772, subject to tax, sufficed to 
pay the whole dividend. To this end they had utilized about 
£400,000 in launching the American Employers’ Insurance Co., 
which they believed would contribute handsomely to the interest 
fund when the new company was firmly established. The invest- 
ments continued to be of the same high grade as those shown in 
detail last year, and the depreciation thereon, which twelve 
months ago was 4,271,367, or 3.45 per cent., now amounted to 
only £16,344, or 0.22 per cent. The very satisfactory annual 
statement of the Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society was well worth perusal. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Tue HUNDRED AND NintH ANNUAL GENERAL CourT of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society was held in the 
Society’s head office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday last, A. W. Robertson 
Durham, Esq., C.A., F.F.A. (Chairman of the Ordinary Court 
of Directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said : 

The year 1922 was a very difficult one for new business; in 
some respects indeed more difficult than 1921, for, while in that 
year we suffered in common with all the financial and commer- 
cial interests of the country from the effects of the prolonged 
coal strike, yet in the early part of 1921 we had the benefit of 
the concluding period of what amounted to a post-war boom in 
life assurance. 1922 was a year of almost unrelieved commer- 
cial depression and of financial stringency from the personal 
point of view, and such conditions were bound to react on our 
new business. In such circumstances it will, 1 think, be re- 
garded as satisfactory that while our new business last year did 
not reach the figures of 1921, yet we issued new policies for the 
gross amount of £ 2,185,253. Of this amount the sum of 
475,000 was reassured with other offices, leaving a net new 
business of 42,110,253, producing single premiums of £15,069 
and new annual premiums of £88,914. In addition we granted 
policies securing deferred annuities for £12,780 per annum, 
producing single premiums of about £12,800, and new annual 
premiums of about £4,300. The new policies placed on the 
books in the year therefore produced in all single premiums 
amounting to £27,889, and new annual premiums of £93,261. 

The death claims constitute one of the most important items 
in the working of our business, and I am glad to say that last 
year our experience proved very favourable, the claims being 
more than £200,000 less than in 1921, considerably below the 
average of the previous quinquennium, and indeed little more 
than the average for the quinquennium 1909-1913, when, of 
course, our premium income did not reach its present propor- 
tions. Claims by maturity showed a slight reduction as com- 
pared with the previous year. Surrenders showed am increase, 
which though regrettable, is perhaps not unnatural in view of 
the times of difficulty our members are passing through. There 
is a reduction in our commission and expenses of management, 
which last year worked out at about 11.9 per cent. of the 
premium income, a very moderate rate, comparing very favour- 
ably with the average rate of other first-class offices. 

Our premium income is well maintained, and indeed shows a 
slight increase, being now practically £1,600,000, showing an 
increase of £172,000, or over 10 per cent. over the pre-war 
figure. Annuity considerations, which showed a falling off in 
1921, made a substantial recovery last year, and amounted to 
£72,000. Interest, both gross and net, was also well ahead of 
the previous year. To summarize the revenue account, the total 
outgo showed a considerable reduction, while the income showed 
a considerable advance, a state of things which you will no 
doubt regard as gratifying. 


The gross rate of interest earned on our funds was £5 7s, 4¢. 
per cent. compared with £5 8s. 8d. per cent. for 1921, showing 
a reduction of Is. 4d. per cent., which you will not regard as 
surprising in view of the change in the investment position, 
We have, however, derived substantial advantage from the reduc. 
tion in the rate of the income tax, and as the result our net rate 
of interest, which is the important factor, has increased by 
about 2s. per cent. to £4 7s. 7d. per cent. 

The working of the year has resulted in the increase of our 
funds by over £600,000—one of the largest additions ever 
secured in a single year. Our balance-sheet shows what I think 
you will consider a comfortably solid position, viz., that our 
total funds amount to just under 233 millions. Over 13 millions 
are represented by British Government securities, of which a 
large proportion is in terminable investments, relatively free 
from fluctuation in value. The remainder of the items in the 
balance-sheet are, as you will see, well distributed, and the 
investments as a whole stand in our books at considerably less 
than their market value. The recent general recovery in values, 
while it affords a substantial barrier against the possibility of 
future depreciation in values below our balance-sheet figures, 
brings with it, of course, a corresponding reduction in the rate 
of interest obtainable on new investments, and in this way pre- 
sents new problems of its own, 

We are now “in the last year of our quinquennium, and next 
year we shall present to the members the result of the quin- 
quennial investigation as at Dec. 31 next. The working of the 
business for the first four years of the quinquennium has been 
favourable, and unless there should be some markedly unfavour- 
able financial developments which cannot be foreseen, leading to 
a serious fall in the value of securities, I confidently anticipate 
that at next year’s meeting we shall come before the members 
with a satisfactory report in respect of the full quinquennial 
period which will then have been completed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and after 
the re-election of directors had been carried, and a vote of thanks 
accorded to the directors and office-bearers, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Founded 1815. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Addition to Funds in 1922, over £600,000 
Accumulated Funds’ - nearly 234 Millions 
Annual Revenue - - _ over 24 Millions 
Claims Paid - - - over 56 Millions 


Head Office : 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Endowment Assurance is 

the ideal combination 

of Life Assurance and 
Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


G, The Index to Volume 134 of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is now on sale, price 6d. Sub- 
scribers to that volume may obtain it free on 
application to the Publishers, 9 King St., W.C.2. 
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 High-Class Cinemas. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


SUNDAY ee 25th), 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE and 12th Episode of 
Thrilling Serial PERILS OF THE YUKON,” etc. 
NEXT MON., TUES., WED., 1.45 to 10.30, 
The first part ‘of HALL CAINE’S famous novel 
“THE PRODIGAL SON” 
Featuring STEWART ROME, HENRY VICTOR, COLETTE 
and EDITH BISHOP. 
BUSTER KEATON in “ THE THE PLAYHOUSE,” etc. 


NEXT THURS. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 
The second part of HALL CAINE’S famous novel 
“THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL” 
Featuring STEWART ROME, HENRY VICTOR, COLETTE 
and EDITH BISHOP. 
CULLEN LANDIS and PATSY RUTH MILLER in 
WATCH YOUR STEP,’ etc. 
OPEN ON GOOD FRIDAY 6 to 10.30. SPECIAL PROGRAMME. 
Director: Sir OswaLp 


BRETTEL 


BRETTEL 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Loie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 
4s. 6d.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illustrations, 2 vols., 
as new, 43 3s.—for £1 2s.; ayer’s Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s His- 
tory English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s. ; 
Walter’s History of Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for £2 2s. ; 
Seymour's Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, 
£1 1s.; Thiers’ History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 
1838, £4 10s. ; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post free ; 
Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., lls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; 
(Euvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; 
Morley’s Library English Literature, 5 vols., £1 1s.; Sykes’ 
History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, £2 10s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., 
£5; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 
6 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, 
#21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; 
Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s 
Engravings and their Value, last edition, £2 2s.; Rupert 
Brooke, Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just 
issued, £3 5s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for others. 
Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 


The Saturday Review 


Birmingham. 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 


Adaress for all & 0. 
ress for Passenger non 


&0. H 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 


Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ 122, Lendenhali Street, London, 8.0. 6 
EARCHES (and copying) at British Museum, Somerset 
House, Record ce, etc. Also genealogies Moderate 


S Terms. Write Box No. 251, Reynell’s, 44 Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Ils. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


ANTED, THE FOLLOWING COPIES of the ‘‘ SATUR- 

DAY REVIEW ”’ in good condition:—From July Ist, 

1914, to No. 3148 in 1916, No. 3155 in 1916, and all 
issues in 1919. Write stating lowest prices to Box 502, c/o 
SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. (A.D. 1885.) 
EXAMINATIONS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next Examinations 
of Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held in 
london, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on May I4th and 15th. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on May 16th and 17th. 

FINAL EXAMINATION on May 15th, 16th and 17th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice 
to the undersigned on or before April 11th, 1923. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify 
as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions 
as are applicable to men. 

By order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 


50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 
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To the Publisher, 
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The Emergency Meal 
Professional or business people who some- 
times through pressure of work or lack of IN ALL 
appetite miss a regular meal find ROAD PERFECTION SPIRIT 
TESTS f Best 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 
34 Visitors to Londen (and Residents) should use 
an admirable substitute—a complete food D A RLIN GT oO N’S 
» Very emphatically tops them all."—Datty Grarutc. 
at is required to maintain strength an ** 4 brilliant book.”— 
vitality. It is at once palatable, satisfying L O N D O N “ Particularly ood" —Acaoauy, nol 
and sustaining. AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 6th Ganon Revised. ga 
Easy to make. Pleasant to take. ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. Sow 
stratio 
{ “NORTH WALES.” | “DEVON AND CORNWALL. Th 
Write for a sample post free 60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
upon application to:— & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) A Pl 
— lilustrations, 6 Ma 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
N. DEVON & N CORNWALL. S. DEVON & §8. CORNWALL. MID, 
anddook to the eading otels throughout the or 
37 Lombard Street, Li Darli London—Simpkin’s. Paris and mow York— Loi 
London, E.C. 3 Railway Bookstalls and all Bogssell 
By 
DRA. 
Sir 
M. 
Engineers & Architects um 
Phila 
Ga 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO CORK 
Some 
66 99 of 
Domestic Engineering 
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. per 7s. 6d. annum 
EDI7 
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aut, 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN oa 
LONDON, W.C.2 ie 
The Keliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known ‘er 
co 9 
Always ask for a A few weeks ago a suggestion was made that readers Even 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE of the SATURDAY REVIEW should interest them- other 
Po... a ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. selves intimately with the Journal by forwarding to “ tra’ 
Charm : the Publisher the names and addresses of their 
. COLIC, A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
eee on. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT friends who would be interested in its columns. 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. g™ response has been gratifying and as a result then 
the SATURDAY REVIEW has been brought before backs 
; large numbers of additional peopie in all parts of the proble 
world. 
with 
to-day 
Gg The following is a sample letter received from a dis- in his 
tinguished reader in a far-off British Colony :— 
“*T have great pleasure in forwarding herewith 
a list of names and addresses of some representa- THE § 
tive men of this Colony, many of them members of The 
the local Legislature, to whom I should be obliged but th 
if you would send copies of your REVIEW. I ut t 
hope that they can become subscribers and also most « 
become inculcated with the doctrines of sound but trade 
active Conservatism, whereof the SATURDAY their : 
REVIEW is so able an exponent.” 
patron 
far gre 
Readers are invited to send to the Publisher the th 
names and addresses of their friends to whom speci- © me 
men copies of the SATURDAY REVIEW may be he say 
sent. Englar 
9 King Street, Covent Garden W.C.2. the go 
Bw Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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